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THE TRIUMPH OF FORCE. 


Iho Foreign Offices of both England and France have 
stated and criticized, briefly but very decisively, the cha- 
racter of the Gastein Convention. This has been done under 
the form of a circular addressed to the diplomatic agents of 
the Power issuing the despatch, and this method of proceeding 
has undoubtedly the advantage of enabling a Foreign Minister 
to speak as harshly as he likes of neighbouring countries and of 
their doings, without giving an opening for a retort from those 
who form the subject of unfriendly comment. Theoretically, 
Austria and Prussia know nothing of these documents in 
which Lord Russeit and M. Drovurn pe Luvys have expressed 
their sentiments, and they are not entitled to resent or to reply 
to them. But, as the despatches are immediately published in 
the newspapers, and circulated throughout Europe, the opinions 
of England and France are really as effectually published, and 
administer as severe a rebuke to the German Courts, as if the 
despatches containing them had been officially addressed to 
Berlin and Vienna. This is very convenient, but it must be 
allowed that it sets a dangerous precedent. We should be very 
much irritated if foreign Courts rebuked us in this way, and we 
should grumble exceedingly at being told that whatever they 
liked to say to their own officials, and publish in newspapers 
about us, was a matter with which we had nothing todo. But 
in politics it is impossible to lay down any general rule. Each 
case where diplomacy interferes at all stands upon its own 
merits, and the real question is whether England and France 
have acted rightly in publishing a strong condemnation of the 
Gastein Convention; and if so, whether, under the circum- 
stances, the proper form of publishing the condemnation has 
been adopted. It is very difficult to see how the Western 
Powers, and more especially England, could have kept 
silence altogether. The London Conferences were held 
at the invitation of England, and there the most posi- 
tive assurances were given by Austria and Prussia 
that the only object which the Allies had had, in undertaking 
a war in direct contravention of a treaty to which England 
and France were parties, was to carry out the sincere and 
ardent desires of the people of the Duchies, and to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations and claims of Germany. It was 
because the object was so expressly assigned, and because it 
was an object that could not be said to be a bad one, that the 
Western Powers left Denmark to its fate. When, therefore, 
Austria and Prussia, on the conclusion of the war, proceeded 
to throw aside all the pretences under which they acted, and, 
gradually getting bolder, have now used the mere tyranny of 
military force, England could scarcely refrain from uttering a 
protest against this monstrous violation of good faith. But, if 
anything was to be said, how was it to be said? The lan- 
guage must be very strong, or it would be utterly purposeless. 
The only thing to say was that Prussia and Austria have been 
guilty of a shameless wrong, and no milder or more guarded 
statement would in the least have expressed the truth. If, 
however, such had been addressed directly to 
the offending Courts, they could scarcely have con- 
tinued diplomatic relations with their critics; and the 
cessation of diplomatic relations so easily leads to war, 
and is so certain to lead to anxiety and to the appre- 
hension of war, that a Minister who has clearly made up 

is mind that the matter is not one which calls upon his 

untry to appeal to arms in support of the opinions he may 
express ought to hesitate before he takes a step which may 
be the first in a series leading either to war or to an ignomi- 
nious abandonment of his position. 

Many persons, however, will be inclined to argue that when 
one country sees the wrongdoing of another, but does not 
mean to fight in order to undo or prevent the wrong, it had 
better keep silence altogether. The simple criterion they apply 
is this :—‘‘ Do you mean to fight? If not, no one will attend 
“to-you; you will only be laughed at; and if you do anything 


“tall, you will do nothing more than encourage very false hopes 
“among those who are in the power of the wrongdoers.” V 

often this is quite true. We have suffered far too often and far 
too severely from the didactic garrulity of our Foreign Office to 
wish to encourage English Foreign Secretaries in the foolish 
habit of lecturing all the world. The rule certainly is a good 
one, to be in the last resort willing to fight, or else to say nothing 
at all, and leave those immediately concerned to sin and suffer 
as they please. Not that a Minister is bound to be sure that 
on the particular matter under discussion his country would 
go to war, but he must feel tolerably certain that, if little 
questions lead to very great questions within the region of 
dispute, he will be supported by arms. We can do no good 
whatever by remonstrating against the misgovernment of 
Poland, for we neither would -nor could go to war to protect 
Poland. But on all matters relating to Turkey we can hold a 
firm tone to Russia, for we both would and could go to war 
for Turkey if our honour and interest bade us. But still the 
rule, though a good one, is not exhaustive. Where foreign 
Powers introduce a new rule and principle of conduct into 
the conduct of European affairs which we think very bad, or 
where they uphold one that avery large majority of European 
States has pronounced to be bad, and where their persistence 
produces a direct injury to us, we are entitled, and, it 
may be, called upon to protest. We are quite right, 
for example, in remonstrating against the virtual sanc- 
tion which Spain gives to the Slave-trade. Consider- 
ing our own offences in old days, and also considering 
that, if we can but get the Spaniards to see that the trade is 
discontinued in their territories, this will be much better for 
the slaves themselves than if we used force to chastise Spain 
for her delinquencies, we are right in not intending to go to 
war in order to prevent the successive Governors of Cuba 
from making enormous fortunes in two or three years. But 
still we are quite justified in urging upon Spain to do what is 
right, and not do all in her power to render void the vast 
expenditure of money and life which we have incurred and 
are incurring to put down the Slave-trade. The human heart 
is desperately wicked, and directly wrong things cease to be 
“called wrong they begin to be called right. We aid the 
growth of a right feeling in Spain, and we sustain a right 
feeling in our dependencies, and among ourselves, and 
throughout Europe, by animadverting as energetically as 
possible on the disgraceful connivance of high Spanish 
officials in the introduction of. slaves into Spanish 
colonies. In the same way, when a new principle of 
wrong is sought to be established in Europe, we owe it 
to ourselves, and to those whose opinions we can influence 
throughout the world, to speak aloud with our tongues 
of the fire that is hot within us. The triumph of brute 
force, avowed, open, unblushing, is a very serious thing for 
the modern world. It throws us back to the old days of 
robbery and violence; and robbery and violence not only hurt 
those who, are robbed and violated, but demoralize the society 
which contemplates them. This seizure of the Duchies is 
without a lel since the audacious robberies of Napo.zon. 
European law is at an end if such acts are to be done at the 
pleasure of the strong; for the strong are kept in check not 
only by arms, but by the feeling that open wrongdoing 
barbarizes the wrongdoer. This feeling has, during the last 
half-century, been a growing one, and that it should grow is of — 
the last importance to mankind. Why do the Americans 


hesitate — Canada, or Mexico, or Cuba? Not only 
from fear, hot only from motives of expediency, but very largely 
also because the best of them feel that they would belong to a 


less noble nation, a nation less doing its duty to man and to 
Gop, if it spread the horrors of war out of a mere thirst 
for aggrandizement. 

Nor is it at all certain that, in the instance of the Duchies, 
the unanimous expression of deep distrust and disapprobation 
which the Gastein Convention has called forth, not only in 
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Europe generally, but also in Germany itself, will always 


remain fruitless. Even if it were productive of no direct and 
visible fruits, that is no reason why it should not find 
utterance, for barbarism generally may be arrested, although 
in a particular case the act of barbarism must be suffered to 
remain unredressed. But the triumph of force is not yet 
absolutely and finally assured. Austria would evidently like 
to back out, if she dare. She will at least try to rule Holstein, 
not like a conqueror, but like a friend obliged to perform 
a disagreeable task. The proclamations in which the new 
military Governors announce their coming to their re-— 

ive Duchies show how different is the spirit in | 
which the duty is undertaken. General ManTEvurFEL simply 
says to the Schleswigers that Prussia is going to rule them, — 
and that Prussia always rules well. General GaBLenz asks 
the Holsteiners to work with him, to help him, and to pardon 
him if he commits involuntary errors. Austria, in fact, wants 
the Holsteiners to regard her as a wise and kind guardian, who 
is obliged to occupy their land for a time, in order to keep it 
out of the claws of Prussia. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that Austria is sincere in this. She is perfectly aware of the 

t mistake she has made in allowing Prussia to entice her 
into a joint undertaking in which Prussia must necessarily be 
supreme. She knows how much she has fallen in the estima- 
tion of Germany, and how exceedingly dangerous to her, 
of all Powers, is the new principle she has helped to set 
up. A foolish pamphlet bas been issued at Paris, which 
by some is ascribed to the coterie of Prince Napo.zon, 
and by others to an agent of the Prussian Court. One of the | 
greatest nuisances of the present system of restricted print- 
ing at Paris is the issue of these pretentious, mysterious, 
useless semi-official pamphlets. But whether this production 
is due to the French Radicals or to Prussia, it must be equally 
annoying to Austria; for the drift of it is that France and 
Prussia can easily make new and satisfactory arrangements on 
the map of Europe for themselves, and that they had better 
combine at once to wipe out the Empire of Austria as com- 
pletely as the one and indivisible, free and independent Duchy 
of Schleswig-Holstein has been wiped out. Austria will recede, 
even at this eleventh hour, if she possibly can. She knows that 
the Gastein Convention was very wrong, but then she urges on 
the attention of her partisans in Germany that this Convention 
is only provisional. She would be very glad to be good again 
if she could; and her hope of being able to return to the 
paths of honour and virtue lies partly in the reconstruction 
of her unwieldy political fabric, and partly in the strength of 
that disapprobation of the acts of the Court of Prussia which is 
scarcely anywhere stronger than in Prussia itself. As there is 
nothing to offend the Austrian or the Prussian nations, as apart 
from their Courts, in the despatches of the Western Powers, 
they may, it is to be hoped, have the good effect of promoting 
a right feeling when some day or other a right feeling may 
reverse the policy of Count Bismark, and triumph over tri- 
umphant force. 
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COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS. 


Ts political troubles of the great English colonies may 
generally be regarded with dispassionate curiosity. Un- 
limited land, occasionally intersected with gold-bearing quartz 
reefs, supersedes the necessity of delicate and close-titting 
institutions. As a scratch heals on the bark of a growing 
sapling or on the skin of a healthy boy, the effects of a 
squabble of factions or of a legislative blunder are rapidly 
effaced in the natural increase of colonial prosperity. A 
reported collision between the Council and the Assembly of 
Victoria is principally interesting to the student of compara- 
tive constitutional anatomy, and the value of the experiment 
is increased by the serious appeal of the disputants to English 
doctrine and precedent. It appears that the traditions of the 
metropolitan Parliament have been imported into Victoria in 
bulk, so that the Council and the Assembly are entitled 
respectively to exercise the rights of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. The Council lately rejected a Bill for 
a change in the Customs duties, and the indignant Assembly has 
re-enacted the tariff, and tacked it to the annual Appropriation 
Bill. The Upper House has summarily thrown out the 
whole Bill on the second reading, and consequently the 
colonial Government has lost a great part of its re¥énue, and 
it is also without legal power to expend the remainder. It 


may be hoped that the difficulty will be solved by some 
reasonable compromise, as the whole community will be in- 
terested in preventing an interruption of public business. It 
is not improbable that the Council, like the House of Lords in 


1860, was fiscally right and constitutionally wrong, though it 
must be admitted ion between laws and 


that the distinction between laws and con- 


stitutions is vague and unsatisfactory. A bad tax, or the 
inexpedient removal of a tax, may sometimes be less ob- 
jectionable than the ion of a prerogative or a privilege. 

It is by an historical accident that fifty modern Constitutions 
have included the establishment of a duplicate Legislature, 
and for precisely the same reason the control of the public 
revenue has everywhere been entrusted to the larger and 


/more popular of two assemblies. Constitutional govern- 


ment comes from England, as competitive examination is 
derived from Cambridge, and disputes arising from its operation 
are naturally determined by reference to the acknowledged 
model. The French House of Peers between 1815 and 


| 1848, the Upper Houses of Prussia, of Austria, of Belgium, 


of Spain, and of Italy, the American Senate, and the Legis- 
lative Councils of Canada, of the West Indies, and of Australia, 
have all, without exception, been excluded from a share in the 
original imposition of taxes. The reason of the arrangement 
consisted in the previous limitation of the powers of the English 
House of Lords, and more remotely in the special purpose for 
which knights and burgesses were summoned to Parliament. 
As the Legislative Council of Victoria is an elected body, it 
might perhaps, without theoretical anomaly, vote supplies for 
the public service, but in its capacity of a miniature House 
of Lords it only a limited right of interfering with 
the grants of the Assembly. According to a conjecture 
of Mr. Darwin’s, the tails of niammals are merely relics of a 
bygone maritime or amphibious condition in which they were 
indispensable for guidance or propulsion; whereas they have 
now degenerated into fly-flappers, or into merely ornamental 
appendages. Colonial Councils, bearing a similar relation to 
the House of Lords, often find that their functions dwindle or 
wither in an uncongenial element of democratic equality ; but 
they never acquire new activity. The tail may be less thana 
tail, but it can be nothing more; and the Council approaches 
the verge of its powers when it leaves the colony without a 
revenue because the Assembly has asserted its own exclusive 
privilege of taxation. If the Parliamentary system had been 
deliberately constructed, and not developed by experience, it 
would have been necessary to exempt fiscal measures from the 
co-ordinate power of two branches of the Legislature. Fre- 
quent collisions on any question would be fatal to constitutional 


_ government, but even occasional interruptions of financial ar- 


rangements are practically intolerable. While it is not necessary 
that a project of law should be adopted in a particular Session, 
the Budget must be balanced and voted in each successive year. 
There is therefore no time for adjusting conflicts of opinion 
between two Houses, and English colonists are not likely to 
adopt the simple Prussian alternative of a Budget provisionally 
sanctioned by the Crown. 

The indignant politicians of Victoria display a creditable 
knowledge of the history of the Imperial Parliament. They 
admit that their Council, like the House of Lords in 1860, 
exercised a power which could not at the moment be effec- 
tually questioned, in rejecting the new Customs duties. The 
Ministers adopted Mr. Disrag.i’s suggestion of 1860, and 
Mr. Grapstone’s practice of 1861, by including all the 
financial arrangements of the year in a single Bill. To the 
great annoyance of colonial patriots, the Council has declined 
to abide by the rules of the constitutional game. The House of 
Lords wisely assented to the repeal of the Paper duty when the 
Commons had a second time determined on the measure; but 
the wheels of a newly-constructed institution are incapable of 
moving as smoothly. A child must have advanced beyond in- 
fancy to understand that some of its possessions may be employed 
or destroyed at pleasure, while more valuable property is only 
held on the tenure of never being used. All systems of 
political organization involve the contingent possibility of a 
dead-lock, but experienced communities shrink with a wise 
instinct from applying an extreme test to their institutions. 
The Lords and Commons have lived for centuries side by 
side without reciprocally attempting against one another any 
intolerable encroachment. Two equally powerful and equally 
ambitious assemblies would long since have brought the 
machinery of the State to a standstill. Once only in recent 
times it seemed possible that public danger might arise from 
the obstinate resistance of the House of Lords to the Reform 
Bill of 1832. But the threat of a large creation of peers over- 
came the repugnance of the majority, and possibly the same 
exercise of the prerogative might hereafter become necessary 
to prevent a collision. The colonial advocates of Parlia~ 
mentary privilege complain, with some reason, that their 
recalcitrant Council can neither be swamped nor dissolved. 
The members are elected for ten years, although a portion 
retires by rotation after six years, and the Governor has 
no power to increase the number. Local ingenyity will 
ultimately devise some new remedy for an unprecedented 
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inconvenience. The result of the quarrel is foreshadowed 
by mere than one proverbial proposition. When two men 
ride on a horse, one must ride behind; and if conflicting 
claims are not susceptible of adjustment, the weaker must go 
to the wall. 

Practical experience will probably introduce gradual 
changes into the form and the working of colonial Constitu- 
tions. A copy in a different material cannot reproduce the 
original work of art. Kings, Lords, and Commons are, to a 
great extent, imaginative fictions in countries where there is 
neither a king nor a lord, and where every grown-up man 
votes as one of the Commons. A Governor who abstains 
from governing is a useless ornament, inasmuch as it is 
impossible that he should reign. The members of an 
Upper House possess no conventional superiority to the rest 
of society, nor is their position and that of their families 
dependent on a ce exercise of their powers. The more 
popular Assembly derives its authority from the direct choice 
of the constituencies, and not, as in England, from the social 
and political eminence of the principal representatives of the 
people. The influence of a democratic Parliament is pro- 
bably at its highest while Imperial traditions still retain their 

ristine freshness. Englishmen are accustomed to be governed 
= a House of Commons, and even at the antipodes they cling 
to their imported customs, as they eat Christmas mince-pies 
in the summer solstice. In the United States, which have 
been longer detached from the parent stem, the House of 
Representatives is less respected than the Senate, and in- 
finitely less powerful than the President. Parliamentary 
government in Canada and Australia is perhaps still only 
moving with the velocity which had already been acquired 
when the colonial satellite separated itself from the central 
sphere. The late attempts of Cabinets, in some of the Austra- 
lian colonies and in New Zealand, to act independently of the 
Governors whom they serve, furnish one instance of consti- 
tutional development, or perhaps of deterioration; and the 
probable limitation of the powers of Legislative Councils will 
form another deviation from the Imperial type. After a time 
it will perhaps be found that nominees of promiscuous suffrage 
fail in Australia, as in Europe and America, to command 
the general confidence which is the indispensable condition of 
supreme authority. It would be absurd to institute an aris- 
tocratic form of government in a community of rough settlers 
and wealthy artisans; but it is not to be hastily assumed that 
the peculiar character of the English Constitution is compatible 
with a level and uniform society. : 


For the present, it would seem that the connection with the 
Mother-country is still cherished ; and it may be observed, not 
without surprise, that in the midst of their great constitutional 
struggle both Houses have concurred in an Address to the 
Crown on the subject of colonial defences. A marvellous 
statement, which was some time since published by an English 
journal, as to the supposed designs of Russia during the 
Crimean war, though it may perhaps have been thought as 
incredible in Victoria as in London, has apparently suggested 
the expediency of guarding against possible foreign attacks. 
Although the Baltic fleet is not likely to appear off the har- 
bour of Melbourne, the French are in New Guinea, and the 
Americans are in California ; and war is possible, though there 
is happily reason to think it remote. The Parliament of 
Victoria recounts with just pride the expenditure which 
has already been incurred for purposes of defence. The 
colony has spent 233,000/. on arms, fortifications, and 
barracks; 123,000/, on the purchase and maintenance 
of a ship of war; 169,000/. on volunteers; and 356,000/. 
in contribution to the cost of the Imperial garrison. 
The framers of the Address, admitting that conquest is not 
likely to be attempted, deprecate a possible insult to the 
coast, and desire that Melbourne should be secured against 
an attack from the sea. In support of their demand for 
assistance, they allege that, of the shipping and merchandize in 
the harbour, by far the greater portion belongs to English 
owners, The home imports and the return exports amount 
to 20,000,000/.,, and the average amount of English 


_ property in the warehouses of Melbourne is estimated 


at 5,000,000], It would not be difficult to raise an 
economical discussion on the liability of English taxpayers to 
bear the expense of colonial fortifications; yet, if a reasonable 
outlay will conciliate the people of Victoria, a prudent 
Government may perhaps think that a moderate expenditure 
at Melbourne would not be altogether wasted. No other 
colonial community has recognised as fairly the duty of pro- 
viding, at least in part, for its own defence. 


THE BRAZILIAN LOAN. 


5 loan issued by Messrs. Rotuscuitp for the Brazilian 
Government has met with a very favourable reception, 
and much more was subscribed than the sum to be issued. 
And this'was not very wonderful, for Brazil has always stood 
very well with the financial world, has behaved prudently and 
decorously, has a settled government and a peaceable popu- 
lation, and takes great pains to encourage European enterprise. 
It is true that it is still a slave State, but the slaves are 
understood to be very well treated there, and, even Lord 
Patmerston and Lord Russett give the Brazilian Government 
credit for a sincere wish to stop the slave trade. But Brazil 
has suddenly need of a large sum of money. Paraguay has 
gone to war with the Empire. Of the merits of the contest 
very few persons here can pretend to judge; and of those 
who do pretend to judge, scarcely any have any good ground 
for their opinion. Brazil is allied with Buenos Ayres 
and Uruguay, and as there are many more persons in 
Europe who are interested in the prosperity of Brazil and 
Buenos Ayres than in the prosperity of Paraguay, we 
naturally find that the majority of newspaper correspondents 
are on the side of the allies. ‘This may mean little more than 
that peace is very necessary for commerce in those parts, and 
peace will obviously come much more quickly if the allies 
are successful. The Spectator is very earnest on the other 
side, but it is a paper the conductors of which are far too honest 
to pretend to knowledge which they have not got ; and the only 
explicit ground of opposition to Brazil is that it is a slave- 
owning Power, and the Spectator regards all slaveowners much 
in the way that Scotch provosts and elders regard Sunday tra- 
vellers, as being ipso facto damned, and as having no shades 
of guilt or possibility of excuse. On the other hand we may 
set the fact that Brazil is much more open to the influence of 
European opinion, which we will hope is likely to do it some 
good; that the Orleanist Boursons, one of the best-principled 
among regal families, are allied with it, and have a member who 
is now taking part in the war; and that Paraguay, which 
has always been thought to be unsocial, despotic, and behind- 
hand in the last degree, has been the aggressor in the contest. 
We are aware that none of these facts prove anything. In 
those outlandish’ regions true. and accurate information is 
beyond the reach of the most diligent inquirer. The distances 
are so enormous, and the descendants of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards are so unaccustomed to act on anything like what 
we mean by principles, and are so utterly destitute of a con- 
ception of that art of approximating words to things which 
we call truth, that no one knows anything or can learn any- 
thing of the politics of those countries apart from the designs 
of particular leaders. Those who are in immediate attendance 
on the Dictator of Paraguay probably know what he wants, 
and those who have to suffer from or to resist his attacks 
probably guess tolerably closely what he is after ;*but all ex- 
perience teaches us to beware of thinking that wars and revo- 
lutions in that unhappy portion of the globe are made in 
defence of any clear right or to uphold any assignable prin- 
ciple. 

But whether the war in which Brazil is engaged is a just 
one or not, it is at any rate a very expensive one, being 
carried on at so great a distance from the centre of Brazilian 
resources. Brazil has prudently counted the cost, and has de- 
termined to borrow a good round sum at once, and, by a 
judiciously managed appeal to London capitalists, it has 
managed t® secure an advance of a little less than four 
millions sterling. Those who are inclined to lend money 
to Brazil now, and those who have lent money to Brazil 
in former days, must be glad to see that she is not 
inclined to underrate the task before her, and that she has 
resolved to place herself’ in possession of funds which, in all 
human probability, will suffice to — her through her 
pressing time of need. At the same time, the terms of this loan 
illustrate in a very striking way the true nature of the invest- 
ment which is made when money is lent to such a country as 
Brazil. A month ago the Brazilian five per cents. were as 
nearly as possible at par, and the new five per cents. have 
been offered at 74. This is a very great variation of price, 
and although it was probably very wise in the advisers of the 
Brazilian Government to recommend the issue of the loan on 
terms which would insure its immediate and brilliant sucvess, 
still it shows how rapidly the value of property of this kind 
may fluctuate, that in so short a time the price of Brazilian 
stock should stand so differently in the market. Brazil was 
always looked on with great favour, because it was supposed 
to be beyond the reach of probable war, and now it is found 
that a war of a most expensive, though probably not of a 
very dangerous, kind has been forced on Brazil. That 
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the loan was a war loan, and that it must, to do any good, 
be on a large scale and increase the whole foreign debt 
of Brazil at least forty per cent., were two circumstances 
which made it n to issue it at a very low price. 
Every element both of certainty and uncertainty is taken 
into consideration in fixing the market price of stocks; and 
it is very curious to look over the list of the prices of 
foreign funds, and to read in them signs of the estimate 
which has been formed of the past history and future pros- 
pects of different countries. A month ago, for example, the 
credit of Brazil was better than that of Russia, and about 
equal to that of Denmark. Of European States, the credit of 
Holland is next to that of England. Belgium and France 
come next. Denmark follows, and, a little below, Russia and 
Sweden are about on the same level. Then come Spain and 
Portugal, and: then Austria, and much behind comes Italy. 
As the German States, including Prussia, have not borrowed 
in England, and as their quotations are not published in 
England, we may omit them from the list. This gives us a 
very curious picture of the relative financial strength of 
States. It is not merely political strength, nor is it 
merely the character of the people, nor is it the pro- 
bable immunity from great reverses, which determines the 
price; but these and other elements enter into the 
general result. The causes of the price of mere speculative 
stocks are harder to fathom ; but in most cases the view taken 
on the Stock Exchange is a sound one. Moorish are excep- 
tionally high, and Egyptian have gone to a much higher price 
than those who issued the first loan, three years ago, thought 
possible. His success has stimulated the Pasua, and he seems 
to find borrowing of Giaours very good fun. For such a 
country as Egypt it must be considered in the highest degree 
respectable to have incurred a foreign debt of eight millions 
in three years, and the Pasua has been lately trying to borrow 
three millions more. He offers, as a special security, his 
landed property ; and in the event of the stipulated pecuniary 
payments not being made, it would be a very pleasant and 
practicable thing to seize or cultivate or sell some thousands of 
acres of land in Egypt. His supporters have damped this 
last ingenious scheme of the Pasna, and he has been told that 
he must wait a little before he gets hold of any more bright 
British sovereigns. 

The relative financial position of the various States of 
America reveals in a still more striking way the impression 
which they have severally produced upon the British public. 
The credit of the United States, now that the war is over, 
and the stars and stripes wave over every river and city ever 
subject to the Government of Washington, is as nearly as 
possible on a par with that of Italy. It is a very curious fact 
that persons who have every interest in making a good calcu- 
lation of probabilities calculate that the chance of the United 
States continuing to pay regularly the interest of their 
public debt; and the chance of Italy continuing to pay the 
interest of her debt, are practically about the same. No 
one can prove that they are right or wrong. Any one 
who thinks differently may judge and act for himself, but, 
as a matter of fact, this is the prevailing estimate on the Stock 
Exchange. Omitting Brazil, Chili stands the first of all 
American States in credit at the present moment, higher than 
any of our American colonies. And any one who, struck 
with this, inquires into the reason, will learn that the Chilians 
are an exceptional Spanish race ; that the climate is favourable 
to energy ; that there is a dislike there of war and revolution ; 
and that there are many Chilians who have imbibed the 
notion, so strange and even repugnant to the Spanish mind, 
of there being some sort of dim advantage in being honest. 
Peru used to be in high favour here, and no country has 
resources more adequate to the fulfilment of its liabilities ; 
but there is a revolution going on there, and the governing 
set are a queer lot, and the native capitalists have tried to get 
the management of the public debt into their own hands, and, 
not being heaven-born financiers, and having nothing but a fine 
stock of Spanish vanity and ignorance to help them, have made 
a mess of the concern and alienated European confidence. 
Buenos Ayres and Monte Video occupy a comparatively re- 

table position, Buenos Ayres ranking a good deal above 
the United States, and Monte Video slightly below. Then 
come the more adventurous investments, with Mexico at 
their head. It certainly seems strange, when we survey the 
whole list, to think that Mexico actually raised in France this 


ear new loans by which the Emperor will pocket something | 
~ like six millions sterling; but then the French Government 


virtually brought out the loan, and subscribers who would 
otherwise probably have been few and reluctant, were stimu- 
lated by an ingeniously contrived lottery on a gigantic scale. 
So well has this device succeeded, that it is said to be in con- 


templation to merge the whole Mexican foreign debt in a vast 
lottery scheme; but whether this would be really edvan- 
tageous to the Mexican Empire may be left to the judgment 
of the Commissioners of the Emperor MaxmMILiAn, who for- 
tunately are not men likely to agree to any scheme calculated 
to discredit the Government they represent. At the fag end 
of American investments come such sportive stocks as 
those of Guatemala, Equador, New Grenada, and Venezuela. 
These are the stocks the holders of which are for ever writing 
to the Times and Lord Russett to reveal their wrongs, to 
denounce their betrayers, and to implore that the Government 
will at least do something —write a despatch, or send a man-of- 
war, or seize on anything that may be available for them 
anywhere. They have not much hope, but then these little 
Republican Governments are so very provoking. Perhaps, 
as Mr. Coppen said, the best way is to leave them to Gop; 
and certainly it is almost beyond the power of man to do 
any good to wretched beings whose Six per Cents. are at 38. 
Still we can always moralize upon their position, and there 
are very pretty lessons to be deduced from this and other 
facts shadowed forth in the prices of foreign stocks on 
the Exchange. 


THE FENIAN CONSPIRACY. 


of darkness and illumination, of political mysteries 
and their elucidation, succeed each other as regularly as 
day and night. Just now we seem to be entering upon a 
phase of brilliant light under which all sorts of obscurities 
are clearing off like a morning mist. Not very long ago it 
was, or was supposed to be, a very dark and unfathomable 
question how Prussia and Austria would get out of the 
Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio. The question has solved itself 
in the simplest way in the world. There is no longer such 
an entity as Schleswig-Holstein sea-surrounded, and v 

soon there will be neither Schleswig nor Holstein left, but 
only a large new province of Prussia, and possibly a small 
new province of Austria, which she will hold until Prussia 
contrives to get it out of her hands. The Schleswig-Holstein 
question has passed out of the twilight of professorial investi- 
gation into the full day of undisguised appropriation. Another 
grand puzzle has been, and perhaps still is, what the 
Americans will do with their debt; and though the end 
is not yet visible, it is now certain at any rate that they 
will make a resolute effort to pay it, and the tone of some 
European markets seems to show an unexpected faith in their 
probable success. Cautious observers still suspend their 
judgment, but the bond fide attempt to maintain solvency is 
creditable, even if it should fail, and past experience has shown 
that the vigorous attempts of the American people sometimes 
triumph over almost insurmountable difficulties. A greater 
mystery than either of these is now apparently on the eve of 
yielding to the solvent influences of the day. In a short time 
we may expect an answer to the great Irish riddle, ‘““ What is 
“a Fenian?” Already something is leaking out about this 
much-dreaded association, and the impending trials will not 
be useless even if they should show that the terrible conspiracy 
has little or nothing in it. A popular writer has been at the 
pains to collect what are said to be the traditions of Fenianism. 
According to this strange myth, the original Fenians were the 
ancient Irish militia, who fought alternately for and against 
their sovereign with that impartiality which springs from the 
national conviction that fighting is an end and not a means. 
The chief duty of the Fenian recruit was to swear an oath 
which no man could be expected to perform, one of the obliga- 
tions of which was to be ready to fight any nine foreigners, 
and to follow up this magnificent promise by effectually 
excluding every stranger from the land. Possibly the dis- 
tinguished tailor who appears to be the Commander-in-chief 
of the modern Fenian army considers that, by coming forward 
as a sort of general challenger, he is literally fulfilling the 
duty of fighting with the odds of nine to one against him; and 
the whole body may congratulate themselves on the certainty 
that their presence in Ireland is effectually preventing the 
invasion of the country by English wealth and industry. 
Still the new phase of Fenianism scarcely does justice to the 
traditions on which it is built. The ranks of the rebel 
army will not bear inspection much better than Fausrarr’s 
recruits; and, whatever their future exploits may be, they 
give little promise of rivalling the old chieftain Gott M‘Morna, 
who slew King Cummartt and betrayed his son. A less 
| illustrious fate, we fear, awaits these martial imitators of 
traditional cut-throats. The treadmill will perhaps restore 
them to sanity, and, what is more important still, put an end 
to the exaggerated panic with which a few mischievous tailors, 
publicans, and attorneys’ clerks have succeeded in filling the 
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minds of peaceable Irishmen—a section of society which is 
really beginning to exist in appreciable numbers in the land 
of the shillelagh. The poetic faculty was one of the endow- 
ments without which no candidate was admitted to the ranks 
of the ancient Fenians; and, if we may judge from the scraps 
of evidence as yet produced, music and poetry constitute a 
great part of the Fenian solemnities. Every membe¥ of the 
brotherhood is expected to be familiar with the strains of 
“the Faynian Boys, hurrah”; and the police, with marvellous 
dexterity, have arrested the real author of the terrible ditty, 
“ The green flag flying ower us.” One verse of this spirit- 
stirring ballad would seem to show that the Fenians have 
sense enough left to dread treason in their own ranks. It 
runs thus :— 

In days of yore whin talkers bore 

From every feld they lai the fight 

Such wreckless min by voise and pin 

With —— cursed and tore us 

We'll strik thim dum with fife and drum 

With the green flag flying ower us. 
No doubt the Government must have felt much safer when 
this inflammatory bard was in custody, though it is to be noted 
that his vengeance is exclusively directed, with much judg- 
ment, against the talkers of his own faction, and that his 
wildest idea of revenge does not go further than striking the 
cowards dumb with Fenian music. 

Besides the poetical attractions of the brotherhood, another 
fascinating inducement to join the conspiracy is the adminis- 
tration of a tremendous oath. Quite apart from any respect 
for, or confidence in, those to whom fealty is sworn, the 
great mass of Irishmen have a special delight in taking 
seditious oaths of obedience to any person or persons un- 
known, and no one need be surprised at the statement 
(even if it be true) that the names of 3,000 of these odd 
conspirators have been discovered in the county Cork. The 
only wonder is that the oath has not tempted ten times as 
many, more especially when backed by the promise of a 
gorgeous uniform in green and gold. The numbers, however, 
even without anything to exalt the movement above con- 
tempt, are enough to justify the most active repression of 
what might grow in time to be a standing nuisance; but there 
are facts enough disclosed already to show that the present 
distemper is the most insignificant manifestation of Irish 
disaffection which has ever called for Government inter- 
ference. It is likely enough that a few discharged soldiers 
from America may have helped to stir up the movement with 
promises of a Yankee invasion, or at any rate of a descent 
upon their old home by the Hibernian soldiers who have 
come out of the war with their lives. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that among all the arrests as yet published there is 
no trace of any considerable infusion of returned soldiers, 
though two men in a British regiment have been arrested 
for putting their names on the Fenian roll. Besides these 
men, and the tailor commanding, there are bricklayers 
and watermen, clerks and printers in abundance, with of 
course one journalist to do the felony in the Jrish People, 
which is a feeble reproduction of the once famous Nation. A 
stray militiaman or two may be noticed in the lists, but none 
of the Transatlantic branch of the Society which was supposed 
to have attained the most formidable dimensions; and in the 
whole catalogue there is not one man of education and position, 


to play over again the mock-heroic part to which poor silly. 


Smita O’Brien was prompted by his inordinate vanity. A 
yet more distinguishing feature of the present phase of dis- 
loyalty is that the priests not only stand aloof, but emphatically 
denounce the Brotherhood—a compliment which the Brother- 
hood returns with interest. The unwavering promptitude 
with which the recent arrests were made throughout the 
country indicates the possession of ample information on the 

of the authorities; and it must be presumed, therefore, 
that the gentlemen who have been selected for the honour of 
prosecution are really the leaders of the conspiracy—the 
captains and generals of the intended Fenian army. From 
what class the rank ard file should be selected who were to 
serve under such leaders as the police have laid hands on, it 
would be difficult to guess, but it is certain enough that a 
conspiracy, however extensive, opposed by the priesthood and 
discountenanced by almost all who have any pretensions to 
position and respectability, is even less to be feared than the 
very hollow insurrection of 1848. ~ Even if the lower classes 
throughout all Ireland were to join the movement under such 
conditions, it could never become formidable; and the only 
thing to regret would be the too plain evidence that the 
average Irish labourer hates England with an unreasoning 
and undying hatred, which no patient forbearance and 
no earnest striving on our side to better the condition 


of that once oppfessed country has the least apparent ten- 
dency to mitigate. The caiaabe of such a feeling, whether 
it ne more or less extensive, will not of itself supply 
any rational grounds for alarm ; but it does justify the Govern- 
ment in submitting to a good deal of rabid abuse, and 
perhaps, in the end, to no small measure of ridicule, in the 
hope of saving the dupes of the movement from injuring 
themselves by too flagrant an exhibition of their causcless 
animosity. Jt is better to act promptly against a score or two 
of silly treason-talkers than to wait until some thousands of 
sillier followers may have got themselves into scrapes by mid- 
night drilling and collisions with the police. Still there is a 
limit even to this policy, which perhaps was overstepped when 
a magistrate declined to release a prisoner against whom there 
was no other evidence than the statement of a drunken prosecutor 
that he had pulled out a book and told him it would be a good 
spree to join the Fenians, In the present heated state of Irish 
imaginations, this was thought quite enough to give colour to 
a charge of offering to administer a secret oath, although the 
book, on inspection, proved to be only a common account or 
memorandum book. With the knowledge which the Govern- 
ment evidently possess of all the threads of the organization, 
they will probably be able to select the real mischief-makers, 
without going so far as to arrest every one who is foolish 
enough to use the word Fenian in the streets. Even at the 
risk of some mistakes, and a little ridicule, it is quite worth 
while to put down once for all the taste for mock-treason 
which is the chronic malady of Ireland. 


M. ROGEARD’S PAMPHLET. 


TL; is a great pity that the Emperor Napo.eon is not more 
like his favourite, the divine Juius, who could endure to 
hear the most odious lampoons upon himself recited for his 
own amusement. Casar did not enjoy his bath a bit the less 
because an attendant read aloud to him Carutus’s pasquinade. 
His political disciple and worshipper has less fortitude. The 
subtle and pungent ferocity of Labienus was more than the 
august historian could bear. The sharp stings and stabs so 
dexterously planted by his adroit and merciless tormentor were 
a punishment too great even for the godlike serenity of 
heaven-sent Deliverer of the Peoples. The calumniator of 
Imperial clemency and wisdom had to flee his country. After 
all, however, he is no worse off than the ancient Antistius, who 
was banished for writing ribald verses against the divine Nero. 
Wretches who attack the saviours of society cannot expect to 
escape scot free if the saviours of society have the legions and 
the police at their back. Still the Emperor, who is a student 
of ancient history, might have remembered what we are 
told about the libels against Nero. “ So long as they could 
“only be procured with some danger, everybody sought 
“ them eagerly and repeatedly read them; but very soon licentia 
“ habendi oblivionem attulit.” And even about Nero, his 
biographer says there was nothing more astonishing than the 
composure with which he bore raillery and abusive lampoons. 
In this respect, the French Emperor has not adopted the prin- 
ciples of that incomparable line of rulers with whom he has 
such a just sympathy. His admirers cannot help regretti 
his too keen sensibility. The persecution of lampooners au 
the suppression of lam now as of old, cause all the 
world to sympathize with the one and to seek copies of the 
other. What we may freely possess has only its own merits 
to secure it against neglect, and though Labienus was a re- 
markably sharp and piercing satire, ingeniously conceived and 
vigorously written, it got a thousand readers where it would 
scarcely have had ten if it had not been seized, and its author 
rosecuted, 

The blunder of the Belgian Government in expelling M. 
Rocearp for his new brochure may, in one respect, be more 
pardonable, because they cannot be proved to have read 
Tacitus as the Emperor has. But otherwise it is a worse 
blunder, because Pauvre France is very violent and furious 
and feeble, and in all ways indescribably inferior to Labdienus. 
There could not possibly be a production which the liberty 
to possess raed more speedily consign to oblivion. By 
a strange variation of the usual process, the change of 
clime seems to have worked the most entire change in M. 
Rocearp's capacity — unless, indeed, as was surmised at the 
time, Labienus was not written by him at all, but by some 
one of higher position, who would have found exile much 
more inconvenient than a mere professor of Latin has 
any right to feel it. A bloodthirsty screech in prose, 
followed by a parcel of surpassingly bad verses, re- 
sembles as little as possible the terse and subtly dis- 
tilled vindictiveness of the previous attack. The writer 
finds ground for hope in the fact that France is beginning 
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to laugh. The French laugh overthrows altars and thrones, 
monarchies and creeds, as Josnua’s trumpets overthrew the 
walls of Jericho. Frenchmen only want “ un puissant rieur ” 
to bid them look. A a Beaumarcuals, a Courier, 
these are the true deliverers. The people look and laugh, and 
the revolution is accomplished. And there is a great deal of 
truth in what M. Roagarp puts in this exaggerated shape, 
after the French manner. Ridicule is the side on which a 
Parisian is most easily, if not most powerfully, moved. When 
the little boys of Paris popularized the mysterious jest of 
“ Ohé, Lambert!” some people thought it an ominous and 
prophetic oracle. When Paris begins to banter its rulers, and 
to hail them as Monsieur et Madame Lamnert, it is not a good 
sign for Lamsert’s security. But then such a production as 
Pauvre France does not make people laugh, unless they laxgh 
at the badness of its rhymes, and the prosiness of its phrases, and 
the general poverty and thinness of the whole affair. There 
is nothing to make one laugh in calling Napo.eon the 
“sanglant architecte” of the edifice which he promises to 
crown, or in talking of his supporters as “tous ses gicheux 
“et tous ses goujats.” ‘To use bad language, and call men 
bloody architects and blackguards, is not at all funny, nor at 
all likely to arouse the fatal Parisian mirth. M. Rocrarp com- 
mits a greater blunder still when he says that now there is no 
need of a great leader of ridicule. e@ enemy is so droll 
this time, he thinks, that Franee has only to look at him, and 
she will straightway accomplish her revolution with split- 
ting sides. Talk of this kind shows the intense blindness 
which compulsory exile inflicts upon a hot partisan. It is just 
because France does look at the Emperor’s government that 
there is no thought of revolution. The Imperial character has 
its droll sides, it istrue. A despotism based on universal suf- 
frage, the Man of the Second of December rebuking Austria 
and Prussia for violating the principles which ought to guide 
the consciences of modern rulers, the preposterous apotheosis 
of Jutivs Cxsar and Naporeon Bonaparte to a level 
with the Messiah—this, and a good deal else, might make 
the gravest Parisian smile. Fortunately, however, both for the 
Parisian and his sovereign, there is much in the Empire besides 
universal suffrage and bad histories. The history which the 
Ewreror has made is, on the whole, very preferable to the 
history which he has written. It has its black spots, and 
very black they are; but the French know how much that is 
bright they have io set on the other side. The Empire has 
brought them territory, and a fleet of iron ships, and a fine 
army. It has put an end to the ceaseless violence and dis- 
sensions of conflicting factions, and has both left room and 
provided special encouragement for the development of their 
resources. Above all, it has done what Frenchmen love, by 
exalting the influence of France in Europe to the highest 
place. It may be, as M. Roaearp says, a grand pyramid 
reversed and balanced on its apex by a miracle of equilibrium. 
But ingenious images will not blind men to the monstrous 
folly of declaring that France is 
Plus bas que la Russie et plus bas que l’Autriche, 
La dernitre parmi ses scours du continent. 

M. Rogearp is a horribly bad poet, but his halting verses 
are better than his politics. Yet he is a fair specimen of the 
fiery, impracticable, senseless Republican of the European 
continent. THe insists that the fall of the Empire shall be no 
accident, as its rise was, but a stern act of vengeance. It 
must never be said by posterity that the Empire only died 
with the Eurgror. No, “ France is ready even now to vomit 
“it up again, to prevent herself being for ever poisoned by 
“it.” “She is not to blame for supporting the Empire, nor | 
“ for letting it live; it is only for letting it die that she is 
“ blameworthy—letting it die of itself, when her honour 
“demands that she should slay it.” “An empire is a 
“ disease of which men die; after that, anything might seem 
“ a blessing, even a Bourson, even a D’OrLEANS, even a con- 
“ stitutional plastering-up (repldtrage constitutionnel), even 
“a shadow of liberty, even a new and abortive French 
“ revolution.” And so on, until the author becomes almost 
inarticulate with the force and bitterness of his hate. 
“ J’écris pour agir, j’écris ue le temps presse, j’écris 
“ durgence, j’écris parce qu'il faut bien que quelqu’un écrive 
“ ce que tant d’honnétes gens ont-dans le cur, et s'il ne m’est 
by is le dire au papier, je l’écrirai sur les murs.” After 
which he resumes this ee nicknames, and calls the 
Emperor a brigand and a poltroon, and “le fuyard de) 
“ Magenta.” When we think that the enemies of the 
Empire are men of this temper, blind and speechless with 
the worst and most insensate political passions, it is not sur- 
prising that the Empire is tolerated, and its collapse looked | 
forward to with mortal apprehension. Men may well say of | 
Naroixon II. what the Romans said of Avausrus, “ Would 


“ that either he had never been born, or else that he never 
“ might die.” 

The worse the nonsense that M. Roczarp has written, the 
greater the blunder of giving him a chance of martyrdom. 
M. Roceann’s verses are unreadable, but people will buy them, 
and try to read them, because the author cannot live either 
in France or Belgium. If the Parisians could only get sight 
of such stuff as this, M. Rogearp would hear more of the 
famous French laugh than he might relish :— 

Un homme a pu jeter un peuple au Barathrum 

Paris est enfoui comme un Herculanum ; [sic} 

Ou trouver un héros qui vienne, la main pure, 

Pour nous débarbouiller de toute cette ordure ? 

Qui pourra repécher tout ce peuple nageant 

Dans cette fondritre, ainsi que Jean Valjean ? 
This is surely the very oddest kind of mortifera facundia that 
ever was heard. It seems absurd that a man who could pro- 
duce some eighty pages of execrable rhymings like these 
should be sent away from any country under the sun for what 
he has done. However, the Belgian Government have done 
M. Rocearp the kindness which he no doubt especially de- 
sired. ‘They have done what persecutions of this kind nearly 
always do, and raised a very small man on to a very tall 
pedestal. France would have been convulsed with laughter 
at M. Rocrarn’s poetry, but the affair is quite different when 
people think of him being conducted away from his house at 
five in the morning by a Belgian policeman, and deported into 
Germany. M. Rocearp’s denunciation of the “ seven plagues 
“ of modern societies,” including a paid clergy, the police, 
prostitution and centralization, may have been offensive, but 
nobody would have thought very much of a philosopher who 
counted prostitution as the result of a monarchic form of 
government. As it is, M. Roggarp has a fine chance which he 
takes care not to lose. He has proclaimed himself the 
champion of liberty of conscience in France and Belgium, 
and everywhere else. He would not obey the decree of ex- 
pulsion, because he had “a debt of gratitude to discharge to 
“ Belgian public opinion.” From his own point of view, 
M. Rogearp can scarcely be blamed. It is the business of 
the firebrand to sputter and burn. But what can be said of 
the system which does its best to give the firebrand a great 
supply of air and a thorough draught? Certainly one would 
never hit upon it as the best way of preventing anything like 
a conflagration. 


MILITARY MURDERS. 


faa murder of Major De Vere presents a case of the most. 
-. condensed and elementary simplicity. The murderer, 
Curniz, it appears, three months before the commission of the 
foul assassination of which he has been found guilty, was 
detected in the act of skulking and idling in the performance 
of his ordinary field duty in the corps of Engineers, to which 
he belongs. He was of course reported by his sergeant to 
the superior officer, and the punishment inflicted by Major 
De Vere was slight and simple enough. He was muleted 
in the pecuniary fine of sixpence. To idleness Currie then 
added the more serious crime of gross insubordination, almost 
amounting to direct mutiny, by refusing to work at all. His 
second punishment, for neglect of positive orders, only amounted 
to a week’s imprisonment. From the period of joining the 
corps, about twelve months ago, he had earned a character for 
drunkenness, idleness, and general insubordination; and there 
can be no question that, if discipline in the army is to be 
maintained at all—nay, if the ordinary rule of requiring a fair 
day’s work for a fair day’s wages is to be upheld as between 
employer and servant—Currie was deservedly punished. He 
habitually violated the principles of his engagement as a 
labourer, no less than his duties as a soldier and servant paid 
by the public. Military service is not piecework, upon which 
a labourer, with only his own interests at stake, can do as 
much or as little as he pleases. As the employer in this case 
purchases a man’s whole time, it is obvious that there must be 
some means of securing, as in the case of a domestic servant, 
that some work is done in return for board, clothes, and 
wages. If a farm-labourer or an apprentice is liable to 
unishment for mere idleness, so of course is a soldier. 
This is the whole and sole injustice alleged to have been 
dealt to Currme. He was an idle labourer, and was fined 
and imprisoned for neglecting his work. Here was no case 
of extravagant and severe military discipline—no triangles, 
no court-martial, no degrading punishment. Over this 
frightful injustice and tyranny Currie sullenly brooded for 
nearly three months, and on the 11th of August he de- 
liberately shot his commanding officer, Major De Vere, 
dead during a parade. On Major De Venez, in the ondi- 
nary duty of the corps, it lad devolved to assign Currtr’s 
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sentence, and this is the whole and sole connection between 
the murderer and his victim. From the moment of the com- 
mission of the crime Curriz made no attempt to conceal or to 
extenuate it. He vindicated it, he gloried in it; and when his 


victim died, after lingering in terrible suffering—soothed only, 


if he were conscious of it, by the universal sympathy of the 
nation—Major De Vere’s brutal assassin expressed his ex- 
treme satisfaction at the completion of his vengeance. 


We are unable to see that this case has any other than an 
accidental relation to the particular calling of the murderer 
and his victim. The suggestion ventured upon, that Major Dr 
VERE was a severe disciplinarian, was not persisted in; and that 
Currie’s punishment was at all out of the common way was 
not even hinted. The crime is nothing more than an ordinary 
instance of vindictive hatred; and it is just as likely that 
a linendraper’s assistant who is fitted for some breach of shop 
regulations should denounce his employer as a rogue, a 
tyrant, and a thief in his heart, and then shoot him, as it was 
4 matter of course for Curriz to wreak his vengeance on his 
officer. What makes this man’s crime more important is, 
that in the army every officer carries his life in his hands, 
and every sullen and vindictive wretch like Currie has 
always within reach the means of gratifying his vindictive 
passion. It may be quite right to try military murderers 
in the civil courts; but as it is beyond question that the 
gallows have a salutary and deterring effect, we have our 
doubts whether public executions for military murders — 
executions in the presence of the murderer’s comrades, and 
on the scene of his crime—are not the right thing. If, as 
we are told, the state of the army is suspicious — if it is 
recruited (which we thought was not the case with such an 
arm of the service as the Engineers) from the scum of society, 
and if such crimes as Currie’s are only by some accident 
uncommon—then we cannot be too careful about maintaining 
discipline ; and this not for the sake of the officers only. It 
may or may not be true that there are thousands of private 
soldiers who are only not Curries because they have not 
the pluck, such as it is, to be assassins on open parade ; 
but if there be only a dozen such, it is mercy and charity to 
make the execution of a mutinous murderer as solemn as 
possible. ‘The Engineers may be impressed after a fashion 
when they read the report of Currtz’s trial at the Old Bailey ; 
but, if there is a bad spirit in the army, they would be much 
more usefully impressed by Currie being hanged at their 
barracks—a matter which we are informed has not yet been 
decided upon. We do not ask for the platoon of muskets and 
the firing party of old military discipline ; but there was some- 
thing impressive in the old practice of executing a criminal 
on the scene of his crime. Currie’s crime is twofold; it 
is a crime against society as a murderer, and against his 
special duties as a soldier-; and though we make no 
particular objection to trying all murderers in the ordi- 
nary courts, this rule is not inconsistent with maintain- 
ing, if not the old form, at least the spirit, of military 
executions. We do not ask that soldiers should be de- 
graded by being made the executioners of their comrades; 
but the mere fact that such a murder as that of Major 
De Vere has happened is a sufficient reason for requiring 
that the murderer’s comrades should be eye-witnesses of 
his punishment. The double end of capital punishment 
is at once the vindication of natural justice and the de- 
terring of possible and inchoate murderers; and while we 
secure the first object by the public intervention of the State 
in its courts of law, we ought, when we warn possible 
offenders, to warn them under such circumstances a8 may 


most profitably and impressively affect the class who most | 


want the warning. If murders most abounded in Wapping, 
we should not object to Catcrarr and his apparatus going 
down to Wapping. In other days, the gibbets down the 
river told on pirates, and the gallows at Chatham would be 
a good deal more influential on those who need the hint 
than the gallows at the Old Bailey. That Currie will be 
hanged in Kent is well as far as it goes, but to hang him in 
Chatham Barracks will be far better. 

In one respect we may extract some consolation, not from 


to the utmost limits allowed even by the Old Bailey pre- 
cedents. A trial for murder, after all, is too serious an 
occasion to justify a barrister, even for the defence, in 
making game of the jury; though Mr. Sirich may be 
ready with a vindication. Perfectly aware of the extreme 
folly of the “ uncontrollable morbid influence” apology, it 
is just possible that this eminent advocate wished to dis- 
credit, and to bring into everlasting contempt and ridicule, 
the scientific theory of what are pleasantly and appro- 
priately called the “mad doctors,” by his defence of Currie 
on Wednesday. At any rate, if Mr. Sieren had tried to talk 
nonsense in its most elaborate form, and to apply “ the 
“ scientific theory ” to its least appropriate purpose, he could 
not have done it better. Nor could he have spent his fun on 
a less susceptible audience. If for a moment we could 
believe Mr. StereH to have been in earnest, he might have 
suspected that with a jury at the Central Criminal Court 
this sort of thing would be peculiarly out of place. The 
matter “for the British jury to consider solemnly, before 
“Gop and their own conscience,” was most likely this very 
practical and vulgar one. ‘‘ Suppose I, a British juryman and 
“ grocer, happen to box my idle apprentice’s ears, and he shoots 
“me for it, am I to understand that he is not to be hung 
“because I, a grocer and ratepaycr, cannot understand the 
“ mysterious workings of the mind of man, the spiritual part of 
“our being, and because I am not up to the doctrine of cerebral 
“derangement?” There is, happily we almost think, many a 
solid British juryman who would, and not perhaps unreason- 
ably, hang any man in whose behalf such trash as this was 
talked. In pure self-defence on the part of juries against per- 
sonal insult, because they cannot understand bad metaphysics 
and worse physiology, it will fare badly with the poor wretches 
whose advocates in future descend to the irresistible-morbid- 
impulse trick. The scientific theory has long and generally 
been thought a mischievous and perhaps wicked nuisance, 
but it has been reserved to Mr. Sieicu to make it intolerably 
ridiculous. Few things can survive contempt, and to con- 
tempt Mr. Sree has brought the ingenious dodge which 
has more than once been successful in robbing the halter 
of its due. To do him justice, Mr. Steicn’s manner was quite 
equal to his matter. With consummate audacity, which 
only professional etiquette prevented the SoLicrror-GENERAL 
from denouncing as impudence, Mr. Stercn laid it down that 
Currig must be mad, because he never exhibited on any other 
occasion, or under any other circumstances, the slightest trace 
of insanity, and because his madness, and indeed all madness, 
is incapable of proof. An outrageous conspiracy—it was Mr. 
S.e14@n’s word, which, however, he has had the decency to with- 
draw—exists among judges and jurists to contend that madness 
is capable of proof; but,'as Mr. Sterau observes, “ my point is, 
“that it must exist just when it is incapable of proof.” To be 
sure, the proof that Currie’s crime was the result of long 
and premeditated malice, and that he shot his Major in 
revenge for a fancied wrong, was as complete and full as 
proof could be. ‘There was no sudden quarrel, no hasty act 
committed on the spur of the moment; the offence and the 
vengeance were separated by long months of brooding and 
malice aforethought. After the commission of the crime, the 
murderer expressed not only no compunction, but extreme 
delight and satisfaction. His words showed that he knew per- 
fectly well both the original offence and the character of his 
retaliation. He exhibited “sound memory” of his supposed 
wrongs, and perfect and entire “ discretion,” that is, discern- 
ment, as ta the nature of his revenge. But he was, never- 
theless, mad; and, according to Mr. Sreieu, the essence of 
madness consists in cherishing an evil passion, and finally 


_ gratifying it. “When scientific jargon is enunciated in this 
| intelligible shape, we have nearly come to the end of it. And 
Mr. Steien deserves well of society for having brought the 
mad doctors to this at last. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ITALY. 


| fags general election in Italy will probably increase the 


numbers of the Opposition, but there is little doubt that 
| the moderate Liberals will command a sufficient majority. 


Major De Vere’s deplorable death, but from the accidents of The first national Parliament displayed extraordinary good 
his murderer's trial. Society owes something to Mr. StriaH. sense; and its merit was the greater because, since the death 
A civil court has at least this palpable advantage over a of Cavour,no statesman has possessed universal popularity and 
military tribunal, that it is less hampered by technical rules. | confidence. Against the Porr and against the Republicans, 
The legal adviser of a prisoner tried by court-martial the representatives of the people adhered to the Kuna, not 


would never have ventured upon the line of defence adopted 
by Mr. SteiaH in Currtm’s case. The peppery martinets 
of officers would probably have ordered Mr. SieicH out 
of Court for poking indecent fun at them, if the learned 
gentleman had taken up the homicidal mania defence before 


with any enthusiastic feeling of devotion, but because he was 
the symbol and the guardian of constitutional freedom and of 
Italian unity. It is said that the clerical party takes an active 
| part in the present canvass, and in the less civilized parts of 
the Peninsula the country voters may probably be influenced 


them. As it is, we think Mr. Sieicm carried his jocosity by the priests. It is desirable that every form of opinion 
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within the limits of the Constitution should be represented in 
Parliament, and a disloyal minority which might question 
the fundamental principles of the Government would find itself 
powerless. The dissolution of the monasteries, announced in a 
recent Ministerial circular to the Prefects, will probably be 
the subject of the most serious Parliamentary struggles, and it 
is possible that a bigoted Opposition may delay a necessary 
measure which will inevitably be passed before many years 
have elapsed. The contest with Rome is regarded by the 
wisest politicians as more important than any other issue, 
domestic or external. Baron Ricasowi has lately addressed a 
letter to a Liberal Association at Florence, in which he re- 
commends, as the true solution of the problem, an entire sepa- 
ration between the Church and the State. As a thoroughly 
pent statesman, cherishing strong religious convictions, 
on Ricasoxi is entitled to the respectful attention of his 
countrymen ; but his project is indefinite, and it scarcely seems 
to meet the difficulties which embarrass the Italian Govern- 
ment. ‘The divorce of the spiritual and temporal powers may 
imply either the confiscation of ecclesiastical property, 
or the abandonment by the State of all the control which it at 
present exercises over the endowments of the Church. ‘The 
negotiations lately instituted by the Roman Court seem to 
prove that the Crown retains a valuable hold on the Holy Sce 
by the power which it possesses of refusing its consent to the 
ee of bishops. In all Roman Catholic countries the 
overnment recommends candidates for vacant sees, and the 
refusal of the Pope to accept the nominations of the King of 
Traty has caused the suspension of episcopal functions in many 
parts of the Kingdom. Pius IX., having apparently reflected 
that a diocese can do without a bishop better than a 
bishop can do without a diocese, condescended to open 
communications with a prince who is denounced by Papal 
partisans as excommunicated ; and, though his demands were 
ultimately rejected as inadmissible, the overture proved that 
the obstinacy of Rome might not always be found invincible. 
If the Church had been absolutely independent of the State, 
it would have been as easy to relieve the destitution of a 
widowed Italian diocese as to appoint a titular Bishop of 
Birmingham or Archbishop of Westminster. 

Baron Ricasoui’s proposed experiment has not, except 
during a short revolutionary interval, been hitherto tried in 
Europe. From Russia to Portugal, from Sweden to Greece, 
an endowed parochial clergy, dependent for subsistence on the 
protection of. the law, administers in every country powers 
which vary with the character of the population, and to a certain 
extent with the qualifications of the priesthood. Protestant 
ministers are further subject to the legal and moral obligations 
which result from their share in ordinary fumily life, and the 
same healthy relations which cultivate their own loyalty to 
the State and to society restrain the exercise of a morbid 
influence over the superstitious classes of the laity. The 
Roman Catholic priesthood is far more powerful among women 
of all ranks, and with the peasantry of both sexes; but it is 
tacitly understood on all sides that the priests have nothing 
to do with men of liberal education. The Church of England, 
for reasons which are seldom understood by foreigners, stands 
alone in its hearty and effective loyalty to the State, and in 
its sympathy with the feelings of the upper classes. A 
Church of the poor generally means a Church which, in 
other words, is good enough for the poor. An Italian parish 
priest is often a valuable member of the community, and it is 
not easy to understand what public benefit could arise from 
any arbitrary change in his position. If he es con- 
scripts to absent themselves from their colours, or if he in- 
trigues too openly with public enemies, it is not undesirable 
that he should have glebe and tithes which can be sequestered 
by legal process. A half-starved missionary, living on the 
scanty gifts of his congregation, would be still more active in 
rs for the restoration of the Government which 
would rescind a sacrilegious confiscation. If Baron Ricasoui 
intends that the endowment should remain when the 
incumbent has ceased to be a public functionary, he secures 
to the nominees of an alien Power a- portion of the pro- 
perty which, in a qualified sense, belongs to the nation. 

ven if the object were in itself desirable, it seems impolitic 
to provoke a ee in which the Liberal party would 
at least not be indisputably in the right. It is the duty of the 
Italian Parliament to suppress, or to restrain within narrow 
limits, the obsolete and immoral barbarism of conventual 
seclusion; but as all parties recognise the utility of a 
parochial clergy, it is prudent to abstain from violent inter- 
ference with their actual condition. 

If the question were perfectly open, the example of the 
United States would probably exercise legitimate weight in 
the decision of Italian legislators. The American clergy of 


all communions are wholly unconnected with the State either 
by public endowments, by professional immunity, or by special 
disqualification. There is not even a popular prejudice against 
the transition of a clergyman into a secular occupation. Mr. 
Everett was a Unitarian preacher before he was sent as 
American Minister to England; the Governor of Tennessee 
instructed congregations of some Protestant sect in the doc- 
trines which are now illustrated in his official practice ; and a 
bishop of the Anglican Church held, with the sanction of his 
colleagues, the commission of Lieutenant-General in the armies 
of the Confederacy. It cannot be suggested that the citizens 
of the United States are superstitious or priest-ridden ; and 
their spiritual teachers, though they are sometimes vulgar and 
factious, have neither the wish nor the power to promote eccle- 
siastical objects to the detriment of the public welfare. When 
the Italians are as vigoroys, as independent, and as wealthy 
as the Americans, they also will be in a condition to dispense 
with the securities which a Church Establishment provides 
against spiritual conspiracy. It happens that, at the present 
moment, nearly all the religious sects in the Southern States are 
embarrassing the Government by their refusal to include the 
name of the Presipent in their public forms of worship. 
They would have been more amenable to authority if they 
had been indebted to the temporal power for endowment or 
for special protection ; and although the dispute will probably 
be settled without serious difficulty, a similar —— 
might produce grave embarrassment in a European 
Catholic country. 


The disadvantages which may arise from a total separation 
between Church and State are conspicuously exemplified in 
Ireland. ‘The Roman Catholic priests, who are not even 
recognised by the Government, exercise an irresistible in- 
fluence over the majority of the population. It is fair to admit 
that in many respects they protect and cultivate the mo- 
rality of their congregations, and on many occasions, as in 
1848 and in the present year, they have used their utmost 
efforts to discountenance rebellion. Yet it would be absurd 
to say that they are, as a body, well affected to the Govern- 
ment ; and they have in many instances encouraged formidable 
agitation. The wisest English statesmen have been anxious 
to secure the loyalty of the priesthood by adequate endow- 
ments, and the Maynooth Grant is a pubiic acknowledgment 
of the public interest in the training of candidates for ordi- 
nation. The Protestant clergy in France has long received 
payment from the State, and no part of the population 
is more exempt from political discontent. The French priest- 
hood is far more troublesome to the Government, for reasons 
which deserve the attention of Italian statesmen. Partly 


from ignorance of ecclesiastical affairs, and principally, 


perhaps, from love of despotic institutions, the framers 
of the Concordat allowed the bishops to become absolute 
masters of the inferior clergy, through their arbitrary 
control of ordinary benefices. Parish priests, with a few 
exceptions, may be displaced and ruined at the will of their 
rulers, and they have consequently the strongest motives for 
professing the extreme opinions which find favour with the 
dignitaries of the Church. Devotion to the Pope is the con- 
dition both of promotion and of security ; and an impoverished 
clergy, drawn chiefly from the lower classes of society, pos- 
sesses none of the resources which make spiritual despotism 
absolutely impossible in England. Dr. Newman boasts, in one 
of his works, that the great revolutionary movement of the 
last century has been providentially made an instrument for 
restoring Ultramontane orthodoxy among the backsliding 
Gallican clergy. Even without divine interference, a pre- 
cisely similar result would have been produced by the 
conversion of a diversified aristocratic hierarchy into a 
level body of wunderpaid parish priests. An English 
clergyman cares far more for the traditions of his class than 
for the aggrandizement of his church. Not wantonly de- 
moralized by separation from his equals, he enjoys, without 
plotting against his fellow-creatures, a reasonable opportunity 
of gratifying the common aspirations of human nature. A 
French priest is not to be blamed if he cherishes the only 
ambition which has been left within his reach by short- 
sighted legislation. He has neither furtune, nor wife and 
children, nor family connection, and he therefore identifies 
himself with the corporate interests of a caste. French gen- 
tlemen in orders valued Gallican liberties, but the sons of small 
tradesmen and farmers delight to exalt the power of the 
Porr. Baron Ricasott would attain his object most effectuall 
by elevating the social condition of the priests, and, until woe | 
a change is found to be practicable, he will probably be well 
advised in leaving things as they are. 
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REFORM IN DIFFICULTIES. 


R. BRIGHT is a hearty friend and an unsparing enemy ; 
and probably he is incapable of enjoying a sweeter 
triumph than by contributing to the success of an ally or the 
discomfiture of a foe. With this disposition, it has been 
through life his cruel fate to be doing good to his enemies 
with more persistency and more success than could have been 
achieved by the purest Christian principles. When he was 
born, some fairy must have breathed upon his cradle the 
curse that his opposition should be the making, and his aid 
the undoing, of every cause and every combatant upon whom 
they were bestowed. It was his extravagant advocacy of 
peace, as much as anything else, which induced Englishmen 
to rush into the Russian war, in order to prove to the Czar, 
and to all others whom it might concern, that the English 
nation was not for peace at any price. Reform seemed ina 
fair way to succeed seven years ago. It had conquered the 
adhesion of both parties in the State, and the personal con- 
sistency of many of our leading statesmen appeared to be | 
bound up with its success. But Mr. Bricur undertook a | 
two years’ agitation in its defence, and forthwith Reform | 
became impossible. His friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
zre not less beholden to him for some of the calamities that 
have befallen them. With that knowledge of the comparative | 
resources of the contending parties which events have given | 
to us, it is not too much to say that if England, from the | 
first, had been heartily with the North, the power of the | 
Confederate Government would have collapsed almost at the 
outset of the war. The sympathy which the revolt com- 
manded among a large section of English society prolonged | 
the resistance of the Confederacy in two ways. It enabled | 
them to draw a considerable amount of material aid from | 


England, without which they could not have fought at all; 
and it buoyed up the masses of the population with the | 


encouraging though delusive hope that England would inter- | 


iere in their behalf at last. For these adverse sympathies the | 
Americans are indebted in no small degree to the efforts of | 
Mr. Bricut to force the institutions of the United States | 
dovn the throats of his countrymen. 

His enmities turn out as disastrously as his friendships. | 
The two subjects of his antipathy which have benefited most | 
by it im recent years are the Established Church and Lord | 
Patmerston. Ever since Mr. Bricut took a leading part in | 
Dissenting questions, the Established Church has been re- | 
covering, from year to year, her Parliamentary influence and | 
power. Lord Patmerston has still more to thank him for. 
Since he first rose into popularity, some twelve years ago, he 
has had a reign of undisputed influence, broken only at one 
point by the indignation which the Conspiracy Bill aroused. 
The two portions into which the period of his ascendency is 
thus divided represent two sections of his career in which 
he succeeded by the aid of two very opposite feelings. In 
one of them he represented the war feeling of the nation; 
in the other, he was the mouthpiece of its horror of demo- 
cratic change. But in both alike his success was enormously 
enhanced by the foil which was provided for him by Mr. 
Beicut. The agitator’s views upon peace and upon Reform 
were exaggerated and unpractical, taking no account of diffi- 
culties of detail, nor yet of the feelings which his projects, 


or still more the arguments advanced in justification of them, | some undefined alteration in the law of real property, the. 


might wound. It was easy for Lord Patmerston to offer a 
contrast to the extravagances of his opponent, and upon the 
strength of that contrast to sustain his supremacy. In many 
men’s minds he has been upheld solely as being the only efficient 
defence against the projects of Mr. Bricut. It has been a strong 
position—all the stronger that it borrowed no small portion of 
its strength from that of his avowed adversary. Mr. Bricut 
must have seen this process going on as clearly as any man. 
He cannot have concealed from himself that in proportion to 
his attacks upon the Minister was the Minister’s success. 
In fact, it is evident that he must have known it; for, in 
order to pass the repeal of the Paper duties, in which he 
was deeply interested, he suffered himself to be silenced by 
his friends. The measure was carried at last by a majority 


into a few pregnant phrases, Lord Patmerston’s title to the 
unswerving allegiance of the constituencies. The Premier is 
the one eminent Liberal statesman who may be trusted to resist 
Reform. People do not like to be thought otherwise than 
Liberal; and, therefore, a statesman belonging to the party 
known by that name has an advantage in appealing to their 
suffrages. They shrink from being thought to have the 
slightest leaning to the obscurantism and retrogression which 
in many parts of Europe are associated with the maintenance of 
existing rights. But these feelings by no means imply a taste 
for the government of the multitude; and the time has passed 
when Englishmen could be tricked into supporting democratic 
change under the idea that they were promoting progress. Thus. 
a Liberal Minister who will have nothing to do with Reform 
hits happily enough the present humour of the English people. 
Mr. Bricut assures them that that is what they have got. 
Lord Patmerston will value the testimonial all the more that. 
it comes from a source so wholly free from the suspicion of 
blind or fanatical attachment. 

It would seem, however, that as soon as Lord Patwersron. 
shall have retired, Mr. Bricut will be prepared to recom- 
mence his Reform agitation. The opponents of democ 
will wish for nothing better. But it is difficult to loo 
upon the announcement as more than an empty threat. 
There are difficulties in the way of an agitation for Reform 
which will not be very readily surmounted until Mr. Bricut 
and his speeches are forgotten. The change must be 
obtained from the free will of the existing constituencies ; 


| and it is impossible to show them any benefit to be derived 
| from it for themselves. Of course, if the excluded classes 


were to assume a threatening attitude, it is conceivable, though. 
not probable, that the concession might be extorted from the 
present electoral body by its fears. But of that there is no 
chance. The working classes must be sorely pinched 
by suffering, and hopeless of relief, before they will 


| turn away from their own industry in order to seek a 


remedy in political agitation. And they must have 
lost much of the wisdom which they have acquired of 
late years before they can persuade themselves that any 
change in the structure of the House of Commons will add to 
their material prosperity. It is idle, therefore, as Mr. Brieut 
knows, to appeal to them. The days are not come for a 


_“ party of action ” in England ; and he is not the man to head 


it, if they were. He must obtain the transfer of power which 
he seeks from the present holders of it, if he can. But what. 
arguments shall he address to them? Is the new House of 
Commons to introduce a new policy ornot? If its legislation 
is to be a mere copy of the legislation which we already get 
from the institution as it exists, what is the use of changing ? 
But if there is new legislation, what will it be? 
answer Mr. Bricut might give to this question if he were 
now arguing the matter for the first time, is open to con- 
jecture. He would probably try to make it as reassuring as 
he could. But, unluckily, he is estopped by the speeches 
which he made in the days when he thought he could 
terrify the dominant classes into submission. He has 
already told the world that he desires a Reformed House of 
Commons as the instrument of enormous changes in the tenure 
of land and the adjustment of taxation. It is to lay all the 
| taxation upon capitalized property; and it is to bring about 


result of which will be that the agricultural labourers will 
| become peasant proprietors. We are far from doubting that 


| he is right in expecting legislation of this kind to be the con-. 
sequence of the sort of Reform which he advocates. But the- 


| prospect is not one to fascinate the present constituencies ; and 
if it is pressed very earnestly upon their notice, the number 
of sincere Reformers in the House of Commons—already a 
scanty band—is likely rather to diminish than to increase. 
There is the grand difficulty. Dilly will not come and be killed; 


is destined to revolve. If Mr. Bricur intends to enlist in his. 
favour the present electors, who alone have power to give him 
what he wants, he must be able to show them that they will 


of fifteen, and the eight men who formed that majority would 
barely have been kept together if Mr. Bricur had been | 
suffered to deliver one of those philippics against the educated | 
classes which usually form a salient portion of his oratory. | 
Still, in spite of this warning, he cannot refrain from another | 
of those declarations of hostility which are of so much service | 
to his venerable foe. The manifesto which he has issued to . 
Glasgow in answer to an invitation to commence an agitation is , 
directly levelled against Lord PaLMerston, and was apparently _ 
written with no other purpose but to injure him. tt is Mr. | 
Brient’s fatality that the invective should contain, compressed ' 


gain something by his proposals. If he can only prove to them 
that their taxes will be increased, and their freehold property». 
if they have any, cut in pieces, he had better economize the- 
labour of his lungs for some more seasonable occupation. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


in a fashionable newspaper that. 
all the London people who have only moderate independent. 
incomes should immediately go away, and live in the towns and 

i of the country. They would be s0 much better off there, 
if they only knew it. In London or its suburbs they have to pay 


What. 


and the imprudent cook has let him see the spit upon which he. 
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enormous house-rent, they are not even acquainted with their 
next-door neighbours, aa they are positive nobodies, If the 
would only go to those less | “charming country towns an 
villages” which, as it is, are steadily on the decrease in Py res aye 
and prosperity, they would mix with other families, would have no 
difficulty in marrying off their daughters, would enjoy better 
health, would save money, in ever so many other ways would 
find themselves bappier and better off. They would also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were — more good in the 
world. The charming country towns would be equally improved 
by this infusion of “ maiden ladies and widows with small incomes, 
ollicers on half-pay, and retired tradesmen of moderate fortune.” 
‘To a dispassionate observer, we may confess, the ordinary eta 
town seems even now to have more than enough of these desirable 
residents. With the addition of the lawyer, the half-dozen clergy- 
men, and doctors, and a bank-manager or two, the whole fashion- 
able population — to be made up of maiden ladies and 
widows with incomes, and retired tradesmen of moderate 
fortune. Still the proposal of so tremendous a measure of emigra- 
tion ought not to be passed over without notice. Very few 

ople, except those who are too busy to give their minds to 
it, are quite contented with the place in which they are living. If 
in the town, men and women complain of expense and dirt and 
noise. When they get into the country, they suffer ten times 
more from a dondly and dismal dulness which must be felt to be 
understood. Nothing can be sillier than the attempts sometimes 
made to settle in a decisive way the relative advantages of life in 
London and in the provinces—life in towns and life among the 
fields and lanes. Still, before the genteel emigrants from Blooms- 
bury and Highbury accept the advice with which they have been 
favoured, and hasten away into the country towns, it would be well 
for them to strike some sort of balance between what they give up 
and what they hope to get in return. 

There are two great and obvious advantages about living in 
London, to old ladies and retired gentlemen who have no work or 
business. In the first place, they may do whatever they like, 
short of getting into the police-courts and the papers, without 
auy apprehension of being talked about. Certainly, if a widow 
with a small income habitually drove up to her own door at one 
or two in the morning in a noisy Hansom, she would probably be 
conscious that she was the subject of much tattle in the street. 
But, as a rule, people who live in London are very happy to mind 
their own business, and to leave their neighbours alone. In these 
charming country towns, on the other hand, anybody would be 
thought grossly wanting in his or her duty to society who failed 
to take the keenest interest in the affairs of everybody else in the 
place. Income, family, past history, personal habits, are all 
registered in a + unwritten record with the minute precision 
of a census paper. You cannot expect to have all this delightful 
information about your neighbours without conferring the same 
gratification upon them in turn with respect to yourself. They 
imust have their guid pro quo. If you are permitted to ascertain 
with accuracy what they have had for dinner, you cannot in 
decency grudge them the knowledge of what you had for supper. 
One of the great advantages of the proposed emigration would be 
the stimulus which it would give to these sociological inquiries. If 
some patenprieing pares were to lead a colony of fifty old widows, 
or fifty retired tradesmen with their families, to settle in one of 
these delightful stagnant towns, the effect upon the intellect of the 


* place could only be compared to that of a movement like the 


Renaissance, or the revival of letters. The mind of the oldest 
inhabitant would be stirred to its lowest depths, and a develop- 
ment of the acquisitive and inventive faculties would take place 
such as it had never entered into the heart of man to conceive. 
This would be delicious to the country town, but a man bred in 
cities would probably not relish the notion of having himself and 
his affairs made the occasion of a great renaissance. Still less 
would he relish the vigilant tyranny which minute tattle is sure 
to breed. In a charming country town a single step out of 
the beaten path of rustic etiquette is certain to lead to a more or 
less prompt excommunication. The tyranny of opinion in a city 
is often enough, but in villages and decaying towns it 
is worse to an incredible degree. Suppose the new settler 
objects to the length of the morning service, and so does not go to 
church as often as his neighbours; or let him be known to have a 
copy of a heterodox book in his house, or to express the accursed 
Laodicean doctrine that a man should be allowed without inter- 
ference to believe what seems best to him. He will very speedily 
find himself quite as lonely as if he had* stopped in his mother- 
country in Bloomsbury, with the exception that some old lady will 
most likely feel it a solemn duty to deal faithfully with him from 
time to time, and warn him honestly of the evil place for which 
he is preparing himself. Even if he should offend rustic laws no 
more deeply than by liveliness of manner and by a sprightly way 
of talking, his punishment will be fully as great as he can bear. 
Liveliness is a distinct breach of tog manners in a country town. 
It is vulgar and ostentatious. It is a sign of shallowness and 
flippaney of character. It proves clearly that a man is superficial 
and conceited, and has never mixed in really good society. It is 
a wicked outrage put upon the great god of dulness. A brilliant 
man accidentally stranded, even for a week, in the society of a 
charming country town, hurts the delicate sensitiveness of the 
residents as keenly as if he were -to carry off their family plate. 
His jests and good things are received with deprecatory mildness 
by the more amiable part of his listeners, but by the rest 
with indignation and hatred. The men look at him half 


stolidly, half sullenly, and the ladies with an air of feeble 
discomfort. It may be said that widows with small incomes and 
retired tradesmen with moderate fortunes usually want neither to 
avoid going to church nor to be brilliant, which is quite true. But 
the dullest people who have lived in busy places all their lives 
ee a strongish desire to be allowed to do as they please, as 
well as occasionally to be amused, and to have the monotony of 
their lives relieved. 

This utter lack of means of amusement or moderate excite- 
ment is the second point in which decayed a towns, 
charming though they be, are inferior to a metropolis for people 
who are out of active business. In London one may not know 
one’s next-door neighbour, which is an appalling idea to the rural 
mind, and gives it the most effectual notion of the vastness of 
this overgrown city. And London people are not too sociable, nor 
too ready to receive as an intimate acquaintance anybody whom 
they know nothing about. But in London a man may have 
scarcely any friends, and still find his life interesting enough. 
There is the newspaper every morning, and there are the theatres, 
and there are the parks and the streets. In a country place most 
men’s interest even in the news grows stagnant, and the local 
journal once a week, or a look now and then at the Zimes, is found 
quite sufficient to satisfy their curiosity as to the outside world. The 
atmosphere is wholly unfavourable to a habit of taking interest in 
things. Of course there is no theatre, or, if there be one, there is no 
company ; and, if there were both, there is a vague persuasion still 
lingering in these waste places of the earth that theatres are 
wrong. As to the want of acquaintances in a big city, a mar. 
must have a very curiously constituted mind who would not think 
it a far more convivial sort of thing to walk about some of 
the great London streets, with their shops and crowds of people, 
and horses and carriages, than to go through the dismal ceremonies 
which mark the hospitalities of small towns in the country. For 
young ladies, indeed, such places abound with inexhaustible 
sources of joy. The charming country town has generally plenty 
of churches, and this implies a good stock of curates constantly on 
hand. The most acrimonious member of the Liberation Society 
might admit that the Church has its uses if he could but see the 
blessings which half a dozen pleasant and sociable curates bring 
to the young ladies of a decayed town. They organize the most 
delightful choral societies, which, meeting once or twice a week, 
combine the excitement of the Opera with the flirtation of an 
evening party, and yet add to both the delights of piety, because 
chants and bits out of oratorios alternate with glees and madri 
Then the young ladies and the curates take sweet counsel toge- 
ther over the coals, and the blankets, and the sick people who 
want good talk and port wine. The boois-club is another admi- 
rable field of diversion. The struggle which goes on between the 
fast or mildly free-thinking members and the clergy, on the 
knotty point whether any book in the faintest degree interesting 
should be sent for, is almost as capital an opportunity for flirting 
as the bits of oratorio and the giees. The discussion of books, 
too, "sag room for an interchange of what both parties to it take 
for ideas ; and when young ladies and curates begin to interchange 
ideas, it is time for any mother with sound views about curates to 


interfere peremptorily. Life in a country town that is well’ 


supplied with curates is no sinecure to the meritorious mother. It 
is true, as the Dlorning Post says, that she “marries off her 
daughters without difficulty”; but she could do that in London 
if she were not too particular about her son-in-law’s income and 
prospects. 

A great many people who have no tie to London, or ya | other 
large and busy town, go and bury themselves in remote solitudes, 
with the idea that they are taking the best means to lead a simple 
and contemplative life. And most of us, when on a spring or 
autumn walk through fine country, haye felt a passing desire to 
do the same. All Take so fresh and tranquil. Yet there are 
very few cases in which this plan of life does not prove a failure. 
Not every man has such depth of resource within himself that 
he can endure isolation from society without growing deeply 
morose and dull, If he is a great philosopher or a thoroughly 
stupid person, he may try the experiment with success. But if he 
is only of ordinary temper, the monotony of a rural life to which 
he has not always been accustomed has the worst effect. He 
furnishes his library with good books, and orders his papers 
and reviews to be sent regularly, and has a garden ian a 
cow or two and a pig or two, and he means to ask a Yiend to stay 
with him twice or thrice a year. The whole thing is delightful 
fora month. He reads and takes his exercise, and gazes medita- 
tively at the cows at their grazing and the pigs grubbing in their 
troughs, and he feels that he is communing with nature, and is 
leading the life of one of her truest sons. But by and by com- 
muning with nature becomes a bore. The cows and pigs are all 
very well, but they have no views, and they cannot interchange 
ideas. The newspaper, which at first was rather snubbed, gets more 
and more precious, and the advertisements of the play and the 
open and the railway trips seem the most valuable part of it. 

inally, the foolish man who had thought he had much 
laid up for himself gives up the remote solitude ; or else, if he is 
perverse as well as foolish, he clings to it, and brings his gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave by sheer monotony and crushing dulness 
of life. It is scarcely less of a mistake for anybody who has 
to live most of the year in one spot to pitch his tent in a sur- 
passingly beautiful country. The country seats of yreat people 
may be wisely placed in the richest scenery that can be found, 
because great people are constantly moving about from place to 
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Not wholly in the busy world nor quite 

Beyond it blooms the garden that | love: 

News from the humming city comes to it 

In sound of funeral or of marriage bells ; 

And sitting muffled in dark leaves, you hear 

The windy clanging of the minster clock. 
This is much better for ms iy | who does not want his mind to 
go to sleep than sequestered dells where you get the newspaper 
two days old, where there are no railways, and where your nearest 
friend lives a dozen or twenty miles away. Such places are only 
meant for tourists and farmers. 


SOCIAL USES OF IMAGINATION. 


HERE are times when we are disposed to set down all the 
lesser sins and mistakes of humanity to simple want of imagi- 
nation. If once we get the notion into our heads, it seems to 
explain so much, to account for so many blunders, that we scarcel 
can tell where to stop till we have transferred to imagination 
that has been said of charity, and proved that no errors are 
possible where that faculty is kept in proper working order. From 


, the sin of keeping dinner waiting to the atrocities of a Roman 


emperor, we find a clue to everything in this one deficiency. Who 
could dawdle if he realized the pangs of hungry waiters upon his 
delay? aud how could the biggest tyrant that ever lived have 
bullied and oppressed with any comfort if he had once imagined 
what people said of him, or pictured to himself the figure he cut 
in the minds of his contemporaries? However, the popular idea 
of imagination takes so little account of its every-day services that 
we do not often find persons who take this view. People are not 
supposed to be possessed of imagination unless they exercise it 
in some marked and conspicuous manner. It is not commonly 
_— of what sterling service a clear imagination is in the 

usehold and the family, and how wrong things often go for 
want of it. In fact, people constantly talk of reason and good 
sense when this other faculty is the thing really meant—imagina- 
tion in its ordinary unconscious working. The ingenious arrange- 
ment and clever foresight which keep things going and make 
schemes answer, the grasp of new combinations, realizing all that 
is involved in apparently immaterial change, the fresh current 
of small interests, the welcome of new ideas preserving the 
most monotonous home from stagnation—these are rarely recog- 
nised for what they are. Still less is the charm of a wide sym- 
pathy attributed to its right sources—a power of picture-drawing, 
and a comprehension of untried situations. Can any sympathy, 
indeed, go beyond the power of imagining the condition that is 
to be felt for or pitied ? We may relieve positive distress, we may 
pity in mere faith ; but we can scarcely feel for another, or pity in- 
telligently, without imagination. We think of this faculty as a 
stimulant; we connect it with the idea of excitement; but its 
passive side is fully as important in social life, when it works as a 
preventive, a steadier, and often as the only effectual sedative 
against fussiness and perverted useless activity. Certain it is that 
no one can be entirely agreeable without some share of imagina- 
tion, but it often exists where it has nothing positive to show for 
itself—no particular readiness, sparkle, or play of fancy. Its 
working may be all in the way of check, in correcting tricks 
of thought, saving its possessor alike from caring for what is not 
worth caring for and from caring for nothing, repressing those 
vices of conversation which spring from prosaic dulness—such as 
im ate persistence and talking of self—and keeping him in 
harmony with his surroundings, and bright and interesting even 
in silence and passivity. 

Most failures in the endeavour to please are due to this one 
deficiency. People with the best and most amiable intentions 
miss being pleasant company if they cannot hit their friends’ 
humour, or tell how their own words and manner will affect them. 
The most awkward kindness has its hour of appreciation; there 
are joys and sufferings that were heart can sympathize with ; 
but for the choicer moments of life, for the ension of the 
subtler emotions, imagination is indispensable. tice no doubt 
will develop minute seeds of sympathy into life, but the incorrigibly 
prosaic must submit to live amid the outsides of things. It is 
painful sometimes to see how the best and most unselfish dispositions 
will fail of their full reward for want of tact, which is nothing else 
than imagination at close quarters, and put to social and possibly 
ignoble uses. That power which informs us how fictitious cha- 
yacters will act under every posture of affairs is readily recognised 
as imagination; but the man of tact the same gift for 
precticl purposes. He may not be able to set the puppets of 

is own fancy going, but he knows to a nicety what the people 
about him think and feel. He knows, though perhaps he could 
give no account of his knowledge; and he has thus an enormous 
advantage over the blind good nature which constantly irritates 
and worries where it h to confer pleasure, misinterpreting 
signs which tact reads like print, and creating an atmosphere 
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scarcely its clumsiest, 
impunity; but, in fact, defect of imagination more commonly 
is not wanting. There are —_ people constitutionally in- 


nor the healthy in sickness, nor the high-spirited in nervous- 
ness or depression, nor the methodical in the necessity for 
variety and change. Old persons of this temper will even forget 
that they were ever young, and, following the system of their 
whole life, will regard their present estimate of pleasure and 
pain as not merely the only reasonable one, but the oak one which 
can seriously be entertained—other notions being simple delusions. 
“But it must be ing to dive, and feel the water i 
over yourhead,” sighs Andersen’s “ Ugly Duckling.” “ Nonsense,” 
says the hen, ‘do you ever see me dive, or the tom cat, or even our 
old mistress? You do not know what you are talking about.” Of 
course selfishness adopts this strain for its own purposes; but 
people are not always selfish, morally, who use such arguments, and 
the charge is often — unjustly. It is certain, at least, that 
rsons thus constituted have need of a self-restraint, and a mere 
lind faith in what they cannot understand, for which their friends 
in their turn would scarcely have fancy enough to give them 
credit. 

We lg Apes failing in their ends from the same 
deficiency. They cannot tell how to reach others; they have no 
selection of arguments; they have no delicate tools, but only such 
as will wrench and hammer. This is called ignorance of human 
nature or want of penetration; but, of course, whatever is not 
seen by the senses must be seen, if at all, through the imagination. 
A very strong will disdains this faculty, or dulls it by this 
disdain ; it prefers getting its way through mere foree. A sense 
of power creates a desire to take the most direct way to its end. 
If there is power enough, it succeeds; but as often a dull or 
quenched imagination a strong will of its desire. There are 
a hundred things acceptable or repugnant to us according to the 
method in which they are first ted to our consideration, If 
we think of critical times in our li occasions when a 
choice or alternative was presented to us, we very likely may find 
that the mode in which it was brought before us determined us. 
If the suggestion came with due consideration for our habits of 
thought, it was received, and its bearings entered into; but, 
put arbitrarily and defiantly, the idea failed of an entrance, made 
no way, and was never entertained at all, probably from some 
kindred inability in ourselves to seize the points of a new situation. 
The propounder could not or would not picture the mind to which 


he sought access so as to secure a primary reception. Of course ~ 


this sort of picture-drawing has to be cultivated like any other 
talent, and necessity here, as elsewhere, is the great teacher; but 
whenever it is not either from incapacity or indifference, 
there will be a growing discrepancy of tastes and interests, for 
people cannot live in harmony without it. 

How very few have the least idea of what goes on behind 
their backs! It is as well, indeed, that it is so, for the know- 
ledge might be too much for humanity; but the thought comes 
now and then across us as circumstances show some marked 
or grotesque example of this blindness. It seems sometimes as 
though men supposed that the people and things they control 
by their presence either stood still in their absence, or ed 
like clock-work in the same groove. The life about them is sup- 
posed, like the author's story, to wait for its progress and dénoue- 
ment till he resumes the pen. Experience tells us the exact 
contrary of this. Every change, departure, absence in a circle, 
even in the case of its more insignificant members, makes a 
TT in those who remain behind; i 
may then said which would not have been said, or 
would have been said differently. But who thinks of this? 
We have heard of an old lady so perspicacious on this point 
that she preferred asking her young friends in couples, in order 
that they might laugh at her behind her back, and so never be 
without entertainment ; but how few possess such an illumination 
of insight! Grim overstrictness and formality might indeed 
learn a lesson could they see the sudden relief from restraint 
which relaxes tongue, nerve, and limb as they close the door 
behind them; but it is well for humen sensitiveness general] 
that fancy is sluggish in this direction. People need not leave 
their characters in Mrs. Candour’s charge to flinch from the tone 
adopted towards them in their absence. It comes with a jar 
the ear of Mr. and Mrs. Johnson simply to find themselves, their 
clever sons and attractive daughters, summarily disposed of as “the 
Johnsons,” and classed, without discriminating respect, am 
the — and Thompsons, -_ other commonplace members — 
social circle. A certain | r to 
happiness, distinguishes us to ourse ves, till oar scale-will not tally 
with that of our friends. To almost all it is a surprise—often 
something of a shock as well—if, in an affair of any delicacy, chance 


shows them some letter containing mention of themselves not 


But rich scenery is apt to become cloying. A house | of disturbance where the other inspires security and repose. 
ee a fir-wood and a dank heath is much oa likely to be | No doubt good nature holds its com in the long run, and we can 
a place of permanent pleasure than one placed in the midst of 
glorious trees and graceful undulations, and fine — with 
superb views. All these are meant to stimulate the mind of the 
spectator, but they cease to stimulate when we know every point 
by heart, and see the same splendour every morning before break- 
fast, and at lunch, and in afternoon rides or walks all the year long. | want the capacity for doing so. They will not, and seem 
On the whole, a wise man will not leave the city too far away, but | as if they could ate credit likings and antipathies, pains 
will say with the poet :— and pleasures, of which they have no experience. They either 
set them down as pretence and affectation, or they take no count 
of them, treating them as empty words devoid of all meaning for 
those who profess them ; or perhaps they override ideas alien to 
' their own tastes as a sort of cami which it is a duty and a I 
merit to crush. The strong often will not believe in weakn | 
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intended for theireyes. Reason tells them that there is nothing to 
complain of, but their imagination had not hel them to an 
exact apprehension of the place they occupy in other minds. This 
is what is meant by the saying that listeners never hear any good 
of themselves, 

It must be granted that, wherever the imagination has a strain 
put upon it, this passive form fails of its full development. Poets 
and novelists, as far as we know, do not apply their gifts to 
domestic pu therefore live in as great mistakes and 
make as many blunders as the most prosaic of their neighbours. 
Still there are depths from which the faculty, however exercised, 
will save its . Itimplants misgivings in the vainest and 
most selfish. - Nobody can play the fool with the same exuberant, 
sustained, and, we may say, innocent relish as those can whom 
nature has sent into the world without it. We cannot deny, how- 
ever, that an entire absence of imagination, where the other faculties 
are strong, is often beneficial to a man’s interests, and helps him to 

out his designs. He overcomes difficulties simply by not 
seeing them. In this case nobody detects the deficiency; he is 
supposed simply to have a mastery over his imagination, not to be 
blind to what is patent to all the world beside. What we are 
considering, however, is not the advantage or disadvantage of 
3 eer to its possessor, but the debt that social life owes it. 
Half mankind are afraid of imagination; the best service they 
give it credit for is the furnishing their leisure with agreeable 
reading, though they nevertheless grudge the tasks it imposes by 
forcing them now and then into uncongenial flights of thought. 
They never think of looking for imagination in their wives and 
families and servants. What we say is, let men cultivate imagina- 
tion in those about them if they would be comfortable, if they 
would enjoy life, if they would escape the pettiest forms of 
inconvenience, if they would avoid dull days and worrying hours. 
How many annoyances would a practised imagination in those 
about them avert! Would people be ever tedious if they could 
picture the minds of their hearers? or would they be bores, if they 
could take a look out of themselves ? Could they be habitually un- 
punctual and dilatory if their fancy pressed upon them the weariness 
and anxiety which those dependent on them must suffer? Could 
there be so many ungoverned tempers if they knew how to read the 
impressions which their tantrums produce ? Could there be so much 
mere profession and empty protestation in conjunction with the gift 
of realization ?. Above all, would there be so much dull talk ?—for 
talk is really duller than it need be, considering the collective 
capacity of mankind. Few things that must be talked of at all 
need be uninteresting. There must be gossip, but it need not be 
such difll gossip—such endless discussion of facts on which nothing 
hangs, of which nothing can be made, which begins and ends 
with itself—as most of it is. A few grains of imagination trans- 
form gossip simple into something suggestive, connect it with 
human nature, and transmute it into a picture of life which memory 
may add to its stores, till at length it becomes history. Mere 
reason and common sense get over the difficulty by discarding it 
altogether as trifling. Yet there are yellow primroses of the hearth 
as well as of the river-brim, which it needs a gift to discern. 
Reason and common sense are too - to think many pleasant 
things nonsense, and to confine themselves to the edifying and the 
useful, to cold science, to grave moralities. The virtue of imagi- 
nation is that it can utilize mean materials and dignify trivial ones ; 
and this by no conscious effort, but through its inherent power of 
assimilation and recognition of kindred qualities. Imagination 
of the domestic sort needs, indeed, to be unconscious and without 
design. To eke out a little fancy with a great deal of careful de- 
liberate imitation is the way with most novelists. The effect 

their works is not inspiring, but far less exhilarating are 

efforts of would-be fancy upon the social circle. 


MR. RUSKIN ON DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


$F is curious to reflect upon the immense volume of suppressed 
grumbling which seems to be perennially circulating beneath 
the surface of society, to be ejected at periodic intervals in 
qpermesie outbursts and gushes. Some accident taps the stream at 
the right place, and it pours out like the petroleum wells in America. 
People have been ronan. Lary years past, as they will probably 
lament for years to come, that sermons are dull, or that the pre- 


_ vailing style of cookery is bad, or that children are apt to be 


disobedient, or that the national debt is a great deal heavier than 
it ought to be. Suddenly it occurs to some one, generally about 
the middle of the Long Vacation, to write to the newspapers and 
make one of these statements, with the air of an original discoverer. 
A man must, one would have supposed, be in a very odd state of 
mind to take such a step. There are doubtless moments in the life 
of every one when worn-out platitudes come home to him with 
amazing force. Every one has _ startled by the discovery that 
life is short, or that procrastination is the thief of time. But 
then few le think it necessary to commit their impres- 
sions to print. The class of grievances, however, which we 
have described provoke eloquent writers not only to vehement 
denunciations, but to denunciations which seem to excite a 
whole crowd of similar observers. A dog sometimes begins 
baying at the moon as if it were an entirely new phe- 
nomenon, and all the dogs within hearing join in a canine 
assertion that there is a moon, and that they object emphatically 
to its existence. After a similar fashion, one correspondent 
suddenly opens upon a scent that is some centuries old, and the 


cry is immediately joined by a whole my who must have had 
an occult consciousness of it every day of their lives. The 
grievance, whatever it may be, of course remains just the same 
after the cry has subsided as it was before it arose. But we m 
hope that the explosion has not been without its good effect. % 
must have prvi. a good many bosoms of some perilous stuff; it 
has given to many persons that sort of relief which profane 

seek in swearing at things in general, and we may admit that it 
is the best safety-valve of the two. 

One of these periodical storms has just been raging in the 
Daily Telegraph. To use the latest piece of American slang, 
the Telegraph originally “struck ile” in a leader upon do- 
mestic servants. Mr. Ruskin, with a characteristic eye for a 
controversy, immediately assured the Telegraph that, highly as 
he respected it generally, it had in this particular instance 
been talking nonsense. A whole army of correspondents rushed 
to take part in the pretty little quarrel thus started. The 
letters signed “ A Servant” or “A b” might, for the most 
part, be summed up in the assertion that masters and mis- 
tresses were spies and tyrants, and showed no signs of improve- 
ment. The “ Materfamilins ” type of letter retorted that servants 
now-a-days were slovenly and dishonest, and were rapidly 
becoming worse. It was admitted with pleasing unanimity that 
the relation of master and servant was uctive of great and 
growing evils. Mr. Ruskin summed up the controversy. He ap- 
peared to agree, with a certain alacrity, in the sentiments expressed 
on both hands. He cheerfully observed that the sore which the 
Daily Telegraph had been probing was no mere trifle; it was a 
“plague-spot ” ; it was “ bottomless and cancerous; a putrescence 
through the constitution of the people was indicated by this galled 
place.” As the correspondents of the Telegraph had been the 
means of furnishing Mr. if 
exhibiting the “ putrescence” of all English society (that is, of all 
English society except Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Carlyle, and the editor of 
the Daily Telegraph), he might have had some mercy upon 
them. But Mr. Ruskin lives in a region above the need 
of compliment. A schoolmaster, of course, may tell ‘his boys 
that they are all corrupt and —— without insolence. 
It is only as coming from those of our fellow-men who are 
not infinitely wiser or holier than ourselves that such expres- 
sions are insulting. Correspondents of the Telegraph should 
therefore be flattered by Mr. Ruskin’s condescending to tell them 
that what strikes him im all their letters is their total “ inappre- 
hension of the breadth and connection of the question, and the 
general resistance to and stubborn rejection of the abstract ideas of 
sonship and slavery.” In short, they are chiefly remarkable for 
grove ing stupidity. Mr. Ruskin, with an airy contempt for these 
poor dull creatures, proceeds, after this bit of nonsense about 
abstract ideas, to throw them a few crumbs of true wisdom. 
He translates a bit of Xenophon for them, just to show how 
infinitely inferior modern Englishmen are to pagan Greeks, 
to say nothing of medizeval Christians. He appears to hold out a 
hope that, if we all become very humble, we may in time return 
to the system illustrated by the story in the Leyend of Montrose, 
where the Highland laird had clansmen instead of candlesticks. 
On the whole, however, we fear that Mr. Ruskin thinks us too 
far gone to be even worth much preaching. There is, indeed, as 
he informs us at considerable length, one gentleman, named 
Ruskin, who is well and we presume that one 

ent of society is therefore not corrupt; but we fear that he 
would find it very hard to discover enough righteous men to serve 
as salt for maintaining the vitality of the State. 

We are not in the least disposed to . ere with Mr. Ruskin’s 
fantastic arrogance. We consider it to be a providential armour 
against contempt, designed for excellent purposes. Political 
economists are apt to be too dogmatic, and occasionally to mistake 
certain arbi arrangements for irreversible laws. The very nature 
of their logical methods often leads them to fancy that they can 
apply theorems, founded upon a more or less arbitrary h i 
to the actually complicated phenomena of society. There are 
many instances in which statements have been laid down as scien- 
tifie truths, which require much —— before they can be 
accepted as practically true. The leading.minds are indeed well 
aware of the n limitation of their own doctrines. But 
vulgar writers are only too apt to pick up a few phrases about 
supply and demand, or the laws of exchange, and talk a great 
deal of nonsense on the strength of them. Many people fancy 
themselves to be great philosophers because they have learnt the 
fashion rack prem. free trade, and imagine that the one doctrine 
of political economy is that free trade is a good thing. As 

t these mock apogee and even against some real 
> wall ware men like Mr. Ruskin are very useful. They secure 
the discussion of points that are too often taken for granted. If 
Mr. Ruskin were capable of close and systematic reasoning he 
would not be always giving random blows at sound doctrines; 
but he would also be tempted to fall into the ordinary tracks, and 
would therefore miss some apeetiant hits. If he knew what 
intellectual modesty means, he occasionally submit to be 
taught by men of greater ability and knowledge than himself. As 
it is, he blunders and buzzes about, very often dashing himself 
wildly against a stone wall, but sometimes also planting a sting 
in a vulnerable part. Ninety-nine hundredths of his energy are 
perhaps thrown away, but the hundredth part of the energy of 
a man of such genuine, though disjointed, ability is still useful. 
It makes his powerful antagonists more careful, and may upset 
weakness altogether. It is useful to practise occasionally against 
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a boxer who hits out very hard with a total want of science. 
Good men are put on their guard, and pretenders exposed. 

In the present case, we may perhaps be excused for telling Mr. 
Ruskin, as he has told the Daily Telegraph, that he is talking 
nonsense. He raves about the “law of supply and demand 
without apparently knowing or caring what that so-called law 
really is. That law is certainly not, as he seems to imagine, that 
if things are left to themselves a supply of any desired article will 
be certainly obtained; and his ingenious argument, that a child 
might cry for the moon for a long time without finding the supply 
equal to the demand, is therefore beside the point. It certainly is a 
doctrine of most political economists that, if things are left to them- 
selves, in the greater number of cases the supply will adjust itself 
to the demand most advantageously without government or other 
interference. And it is probably this doctrine which Mr. Ruskin 
intends by the law of supply and demand, and which, under that 
name, rouses his wrath as a red flag excites a bull. It is natural 
and not discreditable to a man whose feelings are stronger than 
his powers of reasoning, that he should be annoyed at any doctrine 
from which it results that everything cannot be put right by an Act 
of Parliament or a clap of thunder, but that some things must 
be left to the slow operation of general social improvement. There 
is a school which has only two remedies for everything. The first 
is the recommendation that everybody should begin to act upon 
an entirely different set of motives; which might be excellent 
advice if it were practicable. The second is, that Government 
should put things straight ; which might, again, be excellent advice 
if carried a step further, and if Government were told how to put 
things straight. Mr. Ruskin, however, should be above this kind 
of platitude; and, as he is so very indignant that things should 
be Tet alone, we have a right to expect from him some fertile 
suggestion. Perhaps he thinks that we are too “ putrescent” to 
be capable of receiving suggestions. At any rate, the nearest 
, to one that we can find is a dogmatic statement 

at there are two, and only two, varieties of servitude 
not degrading. The first is “a sound, wholesome, thorough- 
going slavery, which is the heathen plan”; the second—which, 
it appears, is the Christian way—is to bring up your ser- 
vant from a child, that he may become a son to you at the 
last. The British public, as represented by the Telegraph corre- 
spondents, naturally kicked a good deal at these suggestions. The 
“wholesome thoroughgoing” slavery was not to the taste of the 
domestics, and masters were not at all disposed to raise their own 
servants. In fact, to poms persons about to marry, it seems to be 
rether hard advice. In order to get a useful set of servants by 
the time you are forty, Fea must apparently lay in a stock of 
children when you are five-and-twenty. Servants will take at 
least as long to ripen as port wine, and they will give a deal 
more trouble during the p: . Worst of all, when they come 
of age, they may set up for themselves, unless you maintain 
of the “sound wholesome slavery ” plan as well. And Mr. Ruskin 
pore A remarked with great shrewdness that one con- 
siderable branch of the difficulty was in the power of your 
servants to leave you, and recommended the Zelegraph to drive 
this point well home. What his own solution of the difficulty 
might be did not appear—probably a law making twenty years’ 
notice necessary before either party could end the connection. 

Whatever Mr. Ruskin may say, there is a third kind of servi- 
tude preferable to either of these plans—namely, the very simple 
one of considering the transaction as a commercial bargain. There 
is no reason — if one man contracts to black another man’s 
shoes, they should not both respect each other. The only danger 
is when, as sometimes happens in England, the master demands 
servility for his money, or when, as often happens in America, 
the servant foolishly considers his task degrading. Whether it is 
in fact true that this relation is now causing more than 
usual discontent, it is almost impossible to say. We cannot 
have statistics of the number of servants given to laziness and 
dishonesty, and the number of mistresses given to nagging. In 
the absence of any definite facts, a mere gush of grumbling proves 
nothing. Every one not a unlucky must know of many 
cases where service has P uced mutual respeet and kindness, 
and a general rechauffé of all the traditional stories with which 
from time immemorial good housewives have lamented over bad 
servants really teaches us nothing. If it is true that good servants 
are rarer, the explanation is probably simple. Emigration and 
manufacturing prosperity have lately told strongly upon the 
labour market; they have doubtless attracted many servants, 
whose places have been filled up from an inferior class. In time 
that class will probably become refined, or, if the effect on popu- 
lation is permanent, we may learn to do with fewer servants. In 
any case we shall be content to wait for the eflect of time and 
sense, and shall be ready, notwithstanding Mr. Ruskin’s Jeremiads, 
to allow the supply in this case to adapt itself spontaneously to 
the demand. 


THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE SOUTH. 


NLY extreme rashness would venture at this moment»to 

forecast the course of American politics. From month 
month, almost from day to day, some new and used a 
occurs ; some new incident affects the intentions of parties @p 
plans of the Government, or some influence hitherto Fem oon 
gains a and disturbs the calealatené of 
those who have been confident enough to form any predictions 
even of the immediate future. Not only is it impossiblé to 


foresee from week to week what may happen, but it is no 
easy matter correctly to understand even that phase of poli- 
tical combinations which is actually before our eyes. Northern 
politics and parties are in a state of confusion and transition very 
difficult of analysis; and, concerning the condition of the South 
the material state of the country, the feelings of the people, and 
the proceedings of the ruling powers, we are able to obtain only 
very meagre and unsatisfactory information. This alone is clear— 
that the future of the Union in general, and of the conquered States 
in particular, is at this moment wholly uncertain ; that different 
principles and conflicting schemes of policy are contending for 
ascendancy, and that no one can pretend to feel assured to whom, 
or to what views, the mastery will ultimately belong. 

The actual position of the South, motarial, social, and political, 
is full of misery, alarm, and perplexity ; but the course of events 
is so different in different States that no general description would 
apply to the whole country. The Border States—those we mean 


which, willingly or unwillingly, adhered during the war to the 
Northern cause—have escaped the sufferings of invasion and of 
conquest, but have not escaped altogether the inflictions of military 


tyranny. Life and oun hare been so long and so completely 
crushed out of land, that we hear very little of any extreme: 
exercise of F despotism in that State, and as little of any 
resistance to the of the dominant party. Slavery was 
abolished by an enactment forced on the State by Federal. 
authority, and carried by a comparatively small majority of the 
people, military force and systematic terrorism having been. 
employed to keep the Democratic majority from the polls, 
Missouri is gradually settling down from a state of unintelligible 
and lawless chaos, in which murder and outrage were the 
order of the day. Kentucky, having ap ey refused her 
consent to the proposed amendment of the United States’ Consti- 
tution which would have abolished slavery throughout the Uni 

and = A made no alteration in her municipal laws, is still 
legally a Slave State; but the protection afforded by the military 
to rebellious and runaway slaves has made slavery no more than a 


name, and has filled the Southern counties of the adjoining Free. 


States with negro refugees, to the no small disgust and alarm of 
the people, who are justified by abundant statistics in regarding 
the free negro as a burden and a nuisance. Federal commanders 
have in many instances been accused of illegal interference with 
the rights of the electors, but the Governor appears to have acted 
with a courage and honesty not usual of late years, and the actual 
result of the Congressional elections is said to be unfavourable te 
the Republicans. In the States belonging to the late Confederacy 
slavery is virtually abolished by martial law, and will be abolished 


by the new State Constitutions as fast as Conventions are suffered — 


to be held, and the work of reconstruction to begin. In other 
i the political condition of the various States differs very 
widely, ranging from mere subjection to Federal supremacy down 
to a tyranny as severe as that of General Butler. Mississippi 

been permitted to choose her Convention ; and that Convention 
has enjoyed a degree of freedom which augurs well for the 
future, and it has shown t wisdom and moderation in the 
use of the powers which it has been allowed to exercise. It has 
frankly accepted the necessity of revoking the ordinance of Seces- 
sion, and abolishing slavery; but it has confirmed all laws not re- 
pugnant to the Federal Constitution, as well as all judicial sentences, 
passed under the late rule, and enacted that no citizen shall be 


called in question or deprived of political rights for participation. 


in the so-called rebellion. , Alabama is also quiet, and tolerably. 
happy under the rule of a wise and moderate Governor. Mr. 
Parsons is an excellent type of a class of Southerners whose exist- 
ence gave rise to the fiction of a Unionist or Northern party in the 
South, ready to join the Federals on their advance. He was 
always a partisan of Southern rights and Southern institutions, 
but he was also a lover of the Union. He opposed Secession to 
the last ; but when Secession was legally resolved on by the State, 
he recognised the duty of obeying the Government to which his 
allegiance was due, and while he refused office under the Con- 
federacy, he remained loyal to the State of Alabama. Fervently 
and avowedly hoping for a restoration of the Union, he was far too 
good a citizen to x rt the subjugation of his State. That subjuga- 
tion accomplished, he is earnestly desirous to restore her to her place 
and her rights in the Union. A better man could not have been 
chosen for the office; and if all the Provisional Governors of the 
— tee the same type, the task of nen would be a 
peacefu comparatively easy one. Unfortunately, too man 

of Mr. Johnson’s Southern hating 
the Southern people more bitterly than does the bitterest Yankee, 
and more hateful to them, as ren es, than any Northerner could 
have been. Under such men Texas and North Carolina grow 
constantly more disaffected and angry. But the worst case of al) 
is that of Tennessee. In that State alone the full bitterness of 
civil war was felt. There a Northern party existed, which re- 
sisted the Secessionist majority not only at the ballot-box but in 
the’field, and suffered as a small minority always suffers in a civil 
contest envenomed by foreign invasion. Restored to domination 
by the Federal conquest, these men were eager to avenge their 
wrongs.. Mr. Johnson, as Military Governor, fully sympathized 
with them, and not‘only gave them absolute political control of 
the State by measures so lawless that Congress rejected the Pre- 
sidential vote ‘of Tennessee, but winked at outrages which it was 
his first; duty -to repress. Matters grew much worse when the 
disbandment of the Confederate armies sent the soldiers back to 
their homes. The Unionists in many cases attacked their 
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houses, or waylaid and murdered them on their return; and the 
successor of Mr. Johnson not only did not repress, but openly en- 
couraged, the work of murderous revenge. This man is, beyond 
comparison, the very worst of all the creatures of the Republican 
party. He is that Parson Brownlow who—himself a Southerner 
end once the most violent of pro-slavery orators—was not ashamed 
to outdo the most savage of New England hers in invoking 
fire and sword against his countrymen. He it was whose im- 
ion of “Greek fire for the masses and Hell fire for the 
eaders” struck all Europe with horror, and disgusted whatever 
sense of decency and self-respect was left in America. The 
oo of such a man to any government—and especially to 
the government of Tennessee—was in itself a heinous crime. The 
fate of the people under his absolute rule can easily be conceived ; 
it could not easily be described. 

Besides the civil Governors, appointed with provisional autho- 
rity to administer public affairs and superintend the reconstruction 
of State government in the Southern States, there are two other 
classes of authorities, each exercising a very wide, very ill-defined, 
and eye? independent jurisdiction, at whose mercy the Southern 

le hold their property and their liberty, if not their lives. 
ery considerable district is subject toa General in military com- 
mand ; and this officer, representing the Federal Government in its 
character of conqueror, assumes all the powers and all the license 
which conquerors are wont to exercise in a country subject to 
ial law. He prescribes to the people what they may and 
may not do; he determines whether or not a meeting may be 
held; he takes upon himself, if he thinks fit, the police of the 
cities; he may, it he thinks the Governor too lax in his policy, 
interfere with the polling, arrest obnoxious candidates or voters 
of disaffection ; and, in short, he may do, and does, exactly 
what he pleases. The comfort and freedom of the people depend 
in most cases more upon the’ temper of the Genie command 
than on the character of the Governor. If the former is harsh and 
capricious, they are harassed by incessant vexations, and are kept in 
constant fear of arrest and imprisonment. If he is sensible and 
temperate, they may live as securely and contentedly as men used 
to treedom can live under the yoke of a conqueror. Under the 
rule of General Canby, Mobile is little vexed with military inter- 
ference, and seems to be resuming something of its old character; 
Charleston, under a General of an opposite disposition, suffers a 
very reign of terror. Some Generals keep the negroes, who are now 
dis; to idleness and riot, in strict subjection ; others encourage 
them to insult, threaten, and outrage the whites. Below the General 
comes the Provost-Marshal, who performs the duty of a military 
chief of police, whose powers of vexation are unlimited, and whose 
discretion, within his own district, is subject to very little control. 
In one county one system prevails, another in the next; an act 
eetly innocent in Mobile may entail heavy punishment in New 
Orleans. Then comes the Freedmen’s Bureau, which takes charge 
of the negro’s interests, and assumes jurisdiction in every case 
where these are affected, manifesting, according to universal com- 
plaint and pretty strong evidence, an extravagant partiality for its 
protéyés, both in the principles of its procedure and in the prefer- 
ence given to negro testimony. These three powers —the Pro- 
visional Governor, the Military Commandant, and the Freedmen’s 
Bureau—exercise absolute authority within their respective 
spheres. It is obvious that their gn i will often overla 
each other, so as to involve a collision of authorities, in whic 
the military officer, disposing of the superior force, generally 
prevails, but which in any case must add to the distress of the 
people, the confusion of affairs, and the difficulties in the way of 
a re-establishment of order and civil government. 

Of course this state of things is provisional only. There is 
probably no intention in any quarter to govern the South per- 
manently, or for any considerable — by military force ; nor 
is it likely that the negroes will be permanently placed under 
exceptional protection, or under the jurisdiction of a peculiar 
tribunal. Neither course would be consistent with American 
institutions, or with the ent feelings and ideas of the 
Northern — Soon or late, the Southern States must be 
governed as the rest of the Union is governed; probably with 
more of Federal interference and less of State independence than 
heretofore, but in the main by local laws and by Legislatures 
freely chosen. All notions of ntly excluding from civil 
rights the majority of the white population, whether by a test 
oath or by a proscription based on their past conduct, are too 
repugnant to the genius of ee institutions, and we must in 
fairness add, to spirit of American democracy, to have any 
extensive or lasting et and they seem already to have 
been abandoned by all parties, For the present, no doubt, the 
majority will not be allowed to have their own way. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Federal Government distrusts their willingness to 
accept the situation, and adapt their constitutions to the new order 
of things; and it is probable that the same means of influencing 
elections which have been freely employed already in Kentucky, 

conditions imposed by the conquerors as parcel of the 
fundamental laws of the restored States. The process of recon- 
struction will probably be that employed in Mississippi and else- 
where—namely, the convocation of State Conventions, to amend 
the Constitutions and the ordinances of Secession. This 
course is e to the ice of America, where a Convention 
is the re method by which the sovereignty of the people is 
exe in the last resort to effect purposes beyond the scope of 
the powers entrusted to the calinany ngthtine assemblies. The 


latter, limited by the Constitution, whether of the State or the 

Union, have not, even within their own sphere, that “omni- 

potence” which we attribute to Parliament, and which does, in 

some sense, —— to a Convention legally summoned. The course 

pursued is probably the most nearly constitutional, and certainly 

-~ most popular, of any that it was open to the President to 
opt. 

ih determining the fate of the South, the conditions of restora- 
tion, and the treatment of the States and of individuals, the final 
decision rests almost entirely with the President. Congress can 
pass no law that would compel him to adopt any particular course, 
neither can it materially impede, except at a single point, that 
which he may prefer. Great as have the usurpations and 
encroachments of the Federal power at the expense of the States, 
wide and important as has been the extension of its originally 
limited jurisdiction, the circumstances and the manner of that 
extension and the nature and origin of those encroachments have 
been such that the additional power acquired has fallen almost 
entirely to the share of the Executive. Congress has sometimes 
exceeded its rights, and has passed laws in violation of the Consti- 
tution; but it has done so at the invitation of the President, and its 
acts have derived validity from his authority rather than from its 
own. It is hardly more powerful now than in 1860, while the 
President has stretched his authority to an extent little short of a 
dictatorship. The terms to be offered to the South, the character 
of the Constitutions which must be adopted by the submitting 
States, are entirely at his discretion. But a period will come at 
which Congress might, perhaps, interfere with effect. The Senators 
and Representatives of each State must present themselves, to ask 
for admission; and upon their request a contest might arise in 
which the party opposed to the President might, if strong 
enough, force him to reconsider his policy. It might refuse to 
admit the applicants until new conditions had been fulfilled ; and 
in this way it might compel him to impose severer terms on the 
South, though it could hardly extort more favourable terms than 
he chose to grant. 

Perhaps this consideration may explain what is said to be the 
tendency of parties at the North. It wouldseem that the strongest 
opposition to Mr. Johnson’s policy proceeds from a section of his 
own party, headed by Mr. Sumner and Chief Justice Chase. 
These extreme Republicans desire to enforce the political equality 
of the negroes, as a condition of the readmission of the seceding 
States to Federal privileges; an exaction which is resisted by the 
more moderate Republicans, and which appears to be, and 
bably is, altogether repugnant to Mr. Johnson himself. He is, it 
must be remembered, a Southerner by birth, and was, up to 1860, 
a passionate advocate of slavery; and though he has taken the 
Northern side in the war, and risen to power on Republican 
support, it is hardly likely that he has so completely adopted the 
passions and prejudices of the Abolitionists as to wish to 
give the franchise to the negro, and thereby make him the 

ual, and in some Southern States the master, of the white man. 
The division in the ranks of the dominant party, coupled with the 
prospect of the reappearance of the Democratic Southern dele- 

tion in Congress, has given new strength and importance to the 
ome of the North. Their purpose, of course, is to do the 
best they can for their old friends and allies; to secure, if possible 
at once the freedom of the Southern people and the munici 
rights of the States —— in their old sense, being hope- 
lessly lost), and the safety of the captive leaders who were once 
their personal and political associates. The most hopeful symptom 
of the present state of affairs is the disposition said to have been 
shown by the Democrats to support Mr. Johnson, as the opponent 
of the extreme “ Radical” section. A coalition between the old 
friends of the South and the moderate section of the victorious 
party offers a better prospect for the vanquished people than could 

expected from any other event. The Democrats are not strong 
enough to extort from the President more favourable terms than 
he is disposed to grant; and if they should make the attempt, 
and persist in opposition to the Government, they might not 
improbably effect a forced reconciliation between the two 
Republican sections, y at the expense of the South. 
But, united with the Presidential party, they would be 
secure of victory over the Abolitionists, and would probably be 
able to modify the worst parts of Mr. Johnson's policy 
— his iption of the richer Southerners as a class, and 
his vindictive severity towards the Confederate leaders, In the 
present utter prostration and helplessness of the South, this seems 
to be the tees bape that remains of averting the ruinous conse- 
quences which must follow the adoption of the policy of Messrs. 
Chase and Sumner, or of moderating the harshness of Mr. Johnson’s 
administration ; and it would be a deplorable error should impa- 
tience or irritation induce the Democratic leaders to break finally 
with the Government, so long as there remains any prospect of 
influencing for good the course of the one man on whose 
will and judgment the destiny of a brave and most unhappy people 
seems to depend, 


THE ALPINE SEASON. 


pre of the two papers on Alpine subjects latel 

read at Birmingham can hardly be considered as aw, od 
severely scientific spirit. The first of them was certainly most 
interesting to those who care for the geography of the chain of 
Mont Blanc, and Mr. Reilly’s map is a remarkable monument of 
skill and patience. In the second, as far as the meagre newspaper 
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report allows a reader to conjecture, Mr. Whymper seems to have 
pa sere a system of geological classification hitherto not generally 
in use, and to have conceived of all rock formation as simply 
dividing itself into the two great natural orders of red and grey. 
It is possible that even the crowd of savans were attracted in 
some degree by the desire to see a gentleman who was very 
nearly killed at so great a height above the sea. But Alpine 
climbing is happily one of the occupations in which those who 
care for science may meet on friendly terms those who neither 
know nor care anything about it. The same peak may be 
climbed from motives signally different; and whether the young 
gentleman in Longfellow’s poem who carried the banner with 
the proud but ungrammatical device was fired by a love of 
simple adventure, or bent upon investigating some private glacier 
theory, no mortal man can say. ‘There are no two better 
climbers than Professor Tyndall and Mr. Leslie Stephen, but 
there are none who seem to have laid themselves out for more dif- 
ferent trains of thought upon reaching the summit of a mountain. 
The Professor sits down on a crag, and begins to think that, as no 
substance in nature is perfectly hard, a mountain must sink in course 
of time, if it be only left to itseli, by the mere force of terrestrial 

vitation. Mr. Leslie Stephen gets to the top of the arduous 

thhorn, and finds it abominably cold. As for ozone,” he says, 
“if any existed in the atmosphere, it was a greater fool than I 
take it for.” Every man to his taste. Happily the world of 
adventure is large enough to hold them all. 

The season of 1865 has been a critical one in the history of 
Alpine ascents. Except during the month of August, the weather 
has been generally fine, though a little unsettled at first. The 
hero of the early portion of the summer was unquestionably Mr. 
Tuckett, a veteran in the art of climbing, who, with two com- 
panions, devoted himself to the district of eastern Switzerland 
and the Tyrol with a resolute pertinacity which left hardly a 
peak unexplored which came in his way. “The list of his trophies 
—at the rate of about three or four a weeck—is longer than we 
should like to print, or indeed to attempt to spell; but they 
included the Pizzo di Verona, the Pizzo della Mare, and the Piz 
Uriaun—the last a mountain of about 11,000 feet in height, which 
is believed to have been climbed seventy years ago, certainly 
has not been ascended since. The next series of ascents 
by which the year has been distinguished was that of Mr. Moore. 
After accomplishing safely the Sesia Joch and the Pigne d’Arolla— 
which last was again climbed in August—he set himself to the 
attack of the beautiful pyramid of the Gabelhorn, an extremely 
difficult and hitherto unclimbed mountain in the heart of the 
Pennine range, and, in company with Lord Francis Douglas, added 
it to the list of victim peaks. Mr. Whymper about the same time 
began work in royal style. He conquered the Grand Corunier, 
went off to the Dent Blanche—which but one Englishman ever 
trod before—then turned towards the Mont Blanc range and 
assailed the Grandes Jorasses, and scaled it, and afterwards the 
Ruinette, with great daring and success. One more great trophy 
remained to be seized in the region of Chamouny. Next to the 
Matterhorn, the Aiguille Verte had till this year the greatest 
reputation for difficulty of any ne in Switzerland. It occupies a 
westerly position among the chain of sharp gigantic rocks which 
continue the Mont Blanc range, and which the tourist, on his 
way to the well-known Jardin, almost shudders at the mere thought 
of ascending. The Aiguille Verte has many times been tried 
without success; the length and tediousness of its snow couloirs 
were such as to make it seem almost hopeless to reach the top, 
and descend again, in the day. Mr. Whymper slept at the bottom 
of the rocks, ascended from the right-hand side, worked his way 
up by couloir and aréte alternately, and was at the top by ten 
o'clock in the morning. A few days later Mr. Hudson made the 
ascent again, but began it from a more southerly direction, and 
succeeded only with great difficulty in reaching the summit. The 
Aiguille de Bionassay was ascended in July by Mr. Buxton, and 
the Trélatéte last year by Mr. Reilly. Thus the great “lions” of 
the district may fairly be said to have been tamed by the per- 
severance of Englishmen; but there is = more work to be 
done, in this region of twenty miles square, by those who have 
time and strength to give to it. 

Upon the disastrous Matterhorn accident but little now re- 
mains to be added. The discussion which was carried on with 
regard to it in the daily journals contributed even less to the 
knowledge of the subject than such discussions usually do, and 
all that it was really necessary t6 say was said in the first letter 
which mepene from the prong | of the Alpine Club. It is 
questionable whether advice upon the daigers of rock and ice can 
be profitably given by correspondents who confess that they have 
never climbed snow mountains themselves, and experience from 
the Pyrenees is about as useful for the Matcei horn as experience 
from Ben Nevis. The Times itself persisted ‘1 misunderstanding 
the subject, and in ignoring, what is rea'ly most to the point, the 
statistics of Alpine accidents. When the leading journal can state, 
in an article on the Monte Rosa disaster, that * there are ways of 
meeting even an avalanche,” one smiles at the absurdity of the 
idea, but pities the Prager of the public who probably believe it. 
The real effect of the accident itself has been to stimulate enter- 
prise, and to crowd Zermatt to overflowing. There are many more 
men who look forward now to ascending the fatal mountain than 
there were at the beginning of the year. Nothing has come of 
the examination of the Taugwalds in regard to the piecing of the 
rope, and how it came about that the one link which broke was 
composed of the weaker cord it is beyond conjecture to discover. 


One thing, however, is nearly certain, that the cruel suspicion 
under which the elder Taugwald for some time lay, of having cut 
the rope at the critical moment, is wholly undeserved. A Swiss 
poet who wrote a semi-dramatic version of the story had the 
coolness to embody the suspicion in his poem, and record it as 
an undoubted historic fact. The idea, however, has been 
completely abandoned by all except the Chamouny guides, who 
may be understood to hold it as it were professionally, as part of 
their long-standing jealousy against their rivals of German Swit- 
zerland. So far did it proceed, a few weeks after the accident, that 
the Chamouny men wohest to go on an expedition in which the 
father and son were to be engaged ; whereupon a couple of English 
travellers engaged the Taugwalds and turned off the Frenchmen 
and thus gave them a salutary lesson on the og of nation 

jealousies. One more episode in connection with the accident 
deserves to be recorded. The search for the fourth of the missing 
bodies having proved ineffectual, a project was conceived than 
which perhaps none in all the history of adventure was ever 
more extraordin A distinguished mountaineer appeared sud- 
denly at the little hotel of Zermatt with three thousand feet of 
rope. ‘The huge bundle half filled the house, and expectation was 
roused to the utmost. He had actually proposed to himself to 
ascend the mountain to the spot where the accident occurred, to 
fasten an end of the rope to the spot, and to let himself down 
more than half a mile of vertical height till the remains of the 
body were found. The bad weather of August prevented the plan 
from being realized, supposing it even possible; but the mere 
a is worth mentioning as one of absolutely unparalleled 

dness, 

It is almost sad to think that at last the Alps are conquered. 
The game is played out; the last of the fortresses has fallen. 
There is not one of the higher peaks which still remains to 
defy the enterprise of the climber. The Nesthorn, the sole 
survivor of the higher mountains of the Oberland, was attacked in 
August under favourable circumstances, and though news has not 
yet been brought of its conquest, there is little chance of its having 
escaped the assault. What, it will be asked, now remains to be 
done? How will the —— energy of mountaineers find 
room to display itself? There are two methods which suggest 
themselves. In the first place, there will be much interest in 
finding out new ways up the old mountains, and it is quite possible 
that the new ways may sometimes be easier than the old. Mont 
Blanc was ascended in June by Mr. Moore, from the south side ; 
and Sir George Young and Mr. —— succeeded but three weeks 

in climbing the rau from the direction of the Wengern 
‘Alp. There was a considerable interest in this last expedition from 
the fact that the mountain has been this summer particularly 
difficult, the fine weather of spring having melted down the surface 
into slopes so hard as almost to resemble ice, and so smooth that 
fresh snow presented some little danger of avalanches. There are 
mountains in which a heavy spring thaw assists the mountaineer. 
On such ridges, for example, as that of Monte Rosa or the Altels— 
where one side presents a snow face, and the other a precipice of 
rock—a few weeks of hot weather will often create what may be 
roughly described as a kind of trough or passage between the rock 
and snow, which lessens, if not the difficulty, at all events the 
danger, of the ascent. A simple front of snow, however, is by no 
means the better for much melting in the early months of 
summer, and the ascents of the Jungfrau this year from the side 
of the Aletsch glacier were few and far between. One adven- 
turous young lady attempted the task, but had to content herself 
with the moderate achievement of the northern Roth Thal Sattel. 
From the Guggi glacier, the side of the great mountain wall— 
the side from which the peasants saw it who named it the Virgin, 
the indomitable—the mountain had but once been assailed before. 
The passage from the Giessen glacier to the main bulk of the 
mountain was naturally the most difficult part ; but it was success- 
fully managed by the gentlemen we have spoken of, and the p 
joined the ordinary route not far below the summit, ascending, if 
we understand rightly the account, some way to the west of the 
route taken last autumn by Messrs. Macdonald and Grove. 

One thing more will remain for the future of Alpine climbing. 
When the mountains are once well explored and described, the 
next thing will be to ascend them without the incumbrance of 
guides. It will be readily understood that we do not mean to 
urge the too sudden adoption of this , and none will bear 
higher testimony to the value of some of this useful class of men 
than those who have accomplished the highest and longest of 
Alpine ascents. But there is, after all, a great charm in being alone 
on a glacier field. The sensation of being taken care of is a draw- 
back, however slight, to the absolute satisfaction of an enterprise. 
In very many cases it naturally happens that guides are of no 
practical use beyond that of ing provisions; and it may 
turn out, as in the case of the Tyrolese guide the other day who, 
with something beyond rashness, took two young Germans over 
a nevé without a rope, that they are worse than of no use at 
all. All journeys are probably made more ‘porn f with guides 
than without; their very great experience will point out the best 
route over difficult ground more surely, and with greater real speed, 
than the activity of many younger men. Again, a guide will carry 
a knapsack with ease which would distress the shoulders of some 
excellent mountaineers. But, after all, the Alpine Club contains 
men as invincible as Almer, and men as big as Lauener. Mont 
Blanc and Monte Rosa have been repeatedly ascended without 
guides. It is to be remembered, too, there are more helps to 
climbing than there were ten or twenty years ago. The Govern- 
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ment map of Switzerland is extremely accurate, considering the ' latter to adjudicate on a case in which both the gentlemen were 
difficulties under which it had to be constructed. The journals of interested. Of the dozen Jurats—who aught certainly to be 
the Club are invaluable to after-comers. Nothing willever alter the thirteen in number, on the principle that in Jersey it takes thirteen 
aréte of the Hiéchste Spitze, or the slope of the Mur de la Céte; pence to make a shilling—the most remarkable person is a M. de 
but it is something to be able to sleep in a hut like that of the duetteville. In his judicial capacity, it is said that he delights above 
Faulberg, or in an inn like that of Kippel, instead of spending the all things in neglecting to attend the court at all, or in stepping in 
night before an ascent in a dripping cave in the rock, or at best in with an air of the utmost composure about two hours behind time. 
the chance accommodation of a chalet. Guides will, no doubt, The Bailiff occasionally grows impatient, and sends for his learned 
continue to exist as long as ts are impossible; but without brother. Messengers fly in all directions, and return with the 
them, if only the knapsack difficulty could be got over, Alpine intelligence that M. de Quetteville has gone to England on 
climbing would have for its practised devotees a considerable business, or is engaged in unloading a cargo of fish ard will come 
accession of amusement, and, what is not unimportant, a consider- as soon as that little matter is settled. This charming picture of 
able decrease of expense. the Royal Court would, however, be incomplete if we did not add 
a quotation from the Jersey press. The following paragraph, 
written perhaps after a study of Macaulay on Barére, is too 
JERSEY JURATS. refreshing to be neglected. The writer, after calmly averring that 


island of Jersey is famous for its fertility and its scen whe, 
for its cows, its goats, and its cabbages. rocks the ber, proceeds ints Slowing 
coast are very grand, and the bathing in the bays is perfect. The There are men—and it is a matter of public notoriety—still retaining the 


A . +. | Office of Jurat, aye, and even at times occupying the bench, or who would 
natives, to be sure, speak a detestable patois, and seem by their | occupy it if they dared, who have been guilty of the most flagrant dis- 


physiognomy to impugn the veracity of every history and romance honesty, who habitually indulge in the foulest immoralities reprobated by 
which has — the physical excellence of the Norman race. the ow of God and pag po gh ol instead of repenting in sockeloth and 
But their loy to the Queen of England—or, as they have it, to _ ashes, boast of their misdeeds, and are received into society, or, when they 
the Duchess of Normandy—is most fervent ; and they fully appre- , #7¢ >t, provide themselves with costly dinners at the public expense. 
ciate the expenditure in their island of some millions of British | Perhaps, however, the Jurat is even more worthy of observa- 
money, unaccompanied by any corresponding taxation of their | tion in his legislative character. If no salary rewards him for his 
industry. They are , too, of occupying the post of honour judicial efforts, there are, at least, prizes to be won by enterprising 
nst French ambition, and — with deep-seated affection senators. We do not pretend to dive into the mysteries of Jersey 
eir martello towers and the Mont-Orgueil fort. Such and finance, but the usual method of action seems to be to appoint a 
similar facts concerning these islanders are familiar to ~~ committee to expend the appropriated sum at discretion. Inas- 
who has dared to encounter a voyage the horrors of which, in| much as the committees render no account beyond a statement 
foul weather, rival those of the Middle Passage. But there is | that the money has been expended, and that a little more would 
one phenomenon indigenous to Jersey to which justice has never | be highly acceptable, we should imagine that a seat in the States 
been done on this side of the Channel, and that is the Jersey was as leasant a position as the ancient clerkship of the Pells. 
Jurat. According to his friends—and they are not legion—he isa Not only can the Jurats grow fat at home on the spoils of office, 
man; but according to his foes, he is “ a being erect on two legs, but their wisdom has carefully provided for an occasional change 
a monster and not a man,” more vile than a Jersey croppo, and of air and scene admirably calculated to give new strength to their 
more useless than a Normandy pig. Indeed, his character is such exhausted faculties. This change consists in certain trips to Eng- 
that it would even be pardonable to parody the furious cry of land under pretence of deputations to the Home Office or the Privy 
J udge Jeffreys at the sound of the word “Trimmer,” and exclaim, | Council. bf course the members of the deputation have what the 
“A Jurat! where ishe? Let me see him. I have heard of that | Americans call “a time” in England, and no surprise is 
kind of monster. What is it made like?” | expressed in the States when the bill amounts to a few thousands. 
We have no intention of giving either an historical or a consti- | As for the debates themselves, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
tutional sketch of the Jurats of Jersey. If any one is anxious | they are conducted with the deepest regard for the dignity of the 
to investigate the rise and progress of the Royal Court and the House, and for the feelings of the members. It must, however, be 
States of the Island, he can consult an Encyclopzedia, Le Lievre’s admitted that the Jurats can console themselves with the reflection 
Guide, or the Parliamentary Blue-book of 1859. If he chooses that they behave with quite as much propriety as the illustrious 
to ransack Hansard, he will find that Mr. Locke has taken in | Deputies. We all know what a London vestry or a board of 
hand to reform, or it may be to exterminate, these Jurats, and | guardians can do in the way of polite rejoinder. The Con 
that up to the present time the entreaties of Sir George Grey | of the United States has rendered us familiar with the probable 
‘and of the Governor of the island have alone caused him to | result of a verbal encounter between a member from Kansas and 
stay his hand. The Jurat is at this moment supposed to be | a representative of Massachusetts. Mr. Disraeli has taught the 
reforming himself, but he is doing nothing of the sort. Indeed, | distinction between invective and insolence, between sarcasm and 
he is past all cure, and requires amputation. But it is more to our scurrility. But what downright, unblushing, unmitigated rude- 
ng to regard him in a less severe aspect. In former times ness can effect is only to be learned from a debate in the States ot 
e represented the and venerable citizen who, without fee Jersey. On the same day, in that assembly, two splendid exhibi- 
or reward, actuated by motives of the purest patriotism, made | tions of senatorial co took place. In the first instance, the 
and administered the laws of his country. He was chosen from | Deputy for St. Saviour’s charged the Deputy for St. Peter’s with 
among the optimates, the ancient lords of the manor, men far re- | incapacity in connection with his duty as a solicitor, to which the 
moved from the sordid motives which might actuate the merchant or | Deputy for St. Peter’s replied, that in his opinion, before reforming 
shopkeeper. He adjudicated between his neighbours “according to | the laws, the Deputy for St. Saviour's had better attempt to 
the very right and justice of the cause,” untrammelled by authority | reform the men, and himself more particularly. This small fracas 
or tradition. The modern Jurat also enjoys no salary, and, when he | was mere child’s play compared with another affair in which the 
is content to leave the house of business for the seat of judgment, | same Deputy for St. Saviour’s took the leading part, and which 
he seems to present a picture of disinterested virtue worthy of the | can only be explained by a complete citation of the report of 
ancient discipline. Unfortunately, however, for our faith in human | the debate. In answer to a remark of the Deputy tor St. 
udge in order that he may decide his own cases, or those of his | The Deputy for Grouville observed that it was a pity that the Deputy for 
friends. The rule of law, they say, in the Royal Court of Jersey | st. Gaviour’s was not a messber of all the comightoien, the these Fae wa tha 
is simple. If one of the litigant why a native other would 
a foreigner, the native succeeds. th are natives, then it is a n a remark made by Mr. Jurat Le Bailly, 
mere question of influence or friendship among the Jurats ; and ae Se enid—Mr. 14 Bailly, you are the most 
the solicitor has to consider, not what is the defence of his client, | "Yr Surat Le Bailly.—With the exception of yourself. (Laughter). 
but how many Jurats are to be numbered among the “intimes ” The Deputy for St. Saviour’s, resuming, said the States were under a 
of the defendant. pledge to «lecrease their debt. But instead of fulfilling their promise to 
The story of a small debate which came off in the Jersey Par- oot erage - * =" continually increasing it. The States were not in a 
liament in the month of A is calculated to throw a consider- | Position to vote So! " , ; 
able amount of light on the Jursta in their judicial capacity. ‘The 
Waterworks Bill was before the States, and a clause for prohibiting | The Deputy for St. Saviour’s—I don’t want your “ohs.” Your duty is 
the Bailiff, Jurats, and Crown officers from esa | shares in the | to listen and not to rome 
Company came under — arise for Grouville—We have not yet, as far as I know, elected 
between the Com and the ic, and therefore the clause was | ¥° Peibt + 
absolutely Five of the States voted for it and | 
twenty-seven inst it, while many members abstained _ from he Deput for Grouville.—No, I would not. I know how to behave 
voting at all. e would imagine that this was a fact sufficiently | better than that. 
damning, but it was a mere bagatelle compared with the | _ The Deputy for St. Saviour’s—Mr. President, if you can’t keep order, you 


i had better close the States at once. § 
statements made in the course of the debate. The Deputy for The President.—I am surprised you should make such a “8 


Grouville, who seems to be a person of considerable vigour, said veo f 

of them were connected with the banks, four more were unfitted | It cannot be a matter of wonder that the contagious example of 
through ill-health and otherwise for the bench, one was approach- | such judges and legislators has had a powerful effect on subordi- 
ing the same hopeless condition, and the remaining two had | nate officers. What the police and local authorities can do to cas: 
become “ fixtures.” He affirmed that when the Huissier told the | lustre on their BR sem may readily be learned from an event 
recalcitrant Jurats “it’s your turn to sit,” the reply usually was, “I | which astonished the public mind of Jersey a few weeks since. 
won't go”; and he ed a famous case in which one Jurat paid | At the request of the Governor, the Parish Committee of St. 


up a sum of money in open court to his brother judge, to enable the | Saviour had placed a small gate in the churchyard wall, to atlord 
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i by a shorter route to the church. Certain persons, 
calling themselves Centeniers and Vingteniers, thereupon assem- 
bled, pulled down the gate, and placed large stones in the breach. 
Having accomplished this, the party adjourned to a public-house 
contiguous to the church, and passed the remainder of the day 
in a series of festive bouts. His Excellency complained of the 
outrage before the States, but redress was impossible. The 
offenders were members of the police, and naturally enough 
refused to take themselves up; the constable would do nothing; 
and the Attorney-Generalrefused to act. It is true that the 
worthy Governor is not a native of the island, and therefore 
has no claim to the protection of its laws in the eyes of Jersey 
magistrates, but at least these proud Normans might condescend 
to regard him as a naturalized citizen for the period of his office. 

Such, then, is a sketch of the method in which government and 
the laws are administered in this charming little island. Ifa few 
weeks can afford such a catalogue of events, what must be the 
history of a decennium of life in Jersey? As for the Jurat, he 
will in a few years be known only to the lovers of Jersey anti- 
quities, and the surviving specimens of the species will excite less 
attention than the dungeon of Puritan Prynne. On this side of 
the Channel, some Barnum or Artemus Ward or Tussaud may 
one day astonish the British public with M. de Quetteville and 
the deputy for St. Saviour’s in the flesh or in wax. But neither 
the lofty strains of the Last Doge of Venice nor the splendid 
record of Rienzi will rouse the most enthusiastic worshipper of 
that which has been to portray the virtues and lament the fall of 
“the Last of the Jurats.’ 


THE MIDDLE PASSAGE. 


have, in one or two late numbers, spoken of the probable 
connection between the cattle disease and the over-driving, 
ever-crowding, and general ill-treatment of the cattle which are 
transported or oe gn from long distances. We will follow up 
these remarks with a plain unvarnished tale of what really happens 
in the course of one of the voyages most commonly taken by these 
unlucky beasts—namely from Bremen to London, or, more strictly, 
from Norderham to Thames Haven. This last difference is worth 
noting ; because there are some things which it is safest to do in 
a corner, and things may be done at two obscure shipping and un- 
shipping places which we trust hardly could be done in the face 
of any large city either of England or Germany. 

Now we do not set up any exalted theory about the brute 
creation. We are not of the school of Lord Townshend. We 
should not vote for a Bill making it penal to inflict, under any 
circumstances, any degree of or inconvenience upon any 
animal. We presume that Lord ‘Townshend never pulls his horse 
in a different direction from that in which his horse wishes to go, 
and on this head we feel painfully conscioug of having often failed 
to follow the noble Marquis’s example. The of humanity 
towards animals may degenerate into cant as easily as the cry of 
humanity towards men. We know that a man cannot be made 
so comfortable on board an inferior class of steamer as he can be 
in his own house, and we do not expect an ox in the same case to 
be quite so well off as if he were either in an English meadow or 
in a Swiss stable. We are not Utopian enough to expect a half- 
savage drover to show the same personal regard to each particular 
ox or sheep which a gentleman or his groom shows towards a 
favourite horse. Some de of inconvenience, in many cases 
some degree of actual suffering, must be the lot of either man or 
beast who finds himself in such a position. The question is one 
of cruelty. Now cruelty is not simply the infliction of suffering, 
but the infliction of needless suffering. We do not set up any 
over-exalted standard, and we have seen statements on the subject 
in some newspapers which were distinctly exaggerated. But, 
after making every allowance of any reasonable kind, we are 
bound to say that cruelty is committed —that is, that needless 
suffering is inflicted—alike at the shipping of the beasts, during 
their passage, and at their ——. 

The sufferings of the animals during the v: are, no doubt, 
partly unavoidable. The position is a strange and irksome one to 
the animals, and they are said to suffer from sea-sickness as much 
as men do, oreven more. This is alleged as an excuse for giving the 
beasts no regular food during a passage of two, or perhaps three, 
days. We are told that they could not eat if food were given 
them. Probably this is y true; we do not expect that they 
would make very hearty meals in such a case ; but this is a matter 
on which we would rather hear a veterinary surgeon than one 
interested in the business. It is certain that, in the instance 
which has suggested these remarks, a few of the beasts which, 
by some exceptional privilege, were allowed access to a little 
hay, did eat of it, certainly not heartily, but still they did take 
food into their mouths, and no doubt the others would have 
done the same if they had had the like chance. It is equally 
certain that some of the sheep were, in the evident 
of hunger, trying to eat the strangest substances which came in 
their way. It is not true, as we have seen it stated, that the beasts 
are kept altogether without water; but the amount is small and 
seldom given, and we s t that it was not given to all the beasts 
in the ship. Still we look upon the food question as the part of 
the business on which it is most likely that some partial excuse 
may be given, and it is therefore that on which we are least 
inclined strongly to insist. For some parts of the treatment of 
the animals we do not see how any excuse whatever can be 
brought forward. 

First of all, the beasts are huddled together in a frightful way. 


It may not be much worse than the way in which they are huddled 
together in a railway train; but then, first, the huddling in the 
train cannot itself be justified, and secondly, the huddling in 
the steamer lasts incomparably Jonger. The theory seems to be 
that no beast is to be allowed to lie down, and during the 
early part of the voyage any beast that presumed to lie down 
was savagely beaten. “eBut, as the voyage went on, weariness 
prevailed over cruelty; some of the beasts established their 
right to lie down—no doubt to the further distress of those 
which stood, for all could not lie—and at the end of the voyage 
there was equal trouble in making them get up. Again we say, 
we do not ask any extravagant amount of space or comfort for 
these poor creatures; but surely to expect any beast to keep the 
same position for two days and more passes all allowable limits. 
More room ought undoubtedly to be given; that is, a smaller 
number of beasts should be taken in each vessel. Again, it would 
perhaps be difficult to clean them out during the voyage, but some- 
thing in the way of litter should be given them; much of the 
wretchedness of the whole thing arises from the necessarily filthy 
and slippery state of the timbers on which they have to stand or lie. 

But the most horrible sight of all to a humane spectator is the 
shipping and unshipping of the beasts. And here it is perfectly 
plain that a different make of the vessels and the landing- 
places would at once hinder all needless suffering. At present 
they are made to go in and out by very steep and narrow 
passages, allowing only one beast to at atime. The 
passage is difficult in itself, as an ox is not a beast well 
suited for climbing, and it is of course invested with all sorts 
of imaginary horrors in the eyes of a brute animal. Creat re- 
— to go in and out, and great cruelty in compelling the 

ts to go in and out, is the necessary consequence. Granting the 
present construction of the vessels and landing-places, probably 
the drovers cannot help doing what they do, but still it is horrible 
to see or to think of. The poor creatures, already, in the case 
of landing, worn out and stupified by the voyage, are savagely 
beaten, and, when beating fails, recourse is had to a systematic 
twisting of their tails, which seems to cause exquisite pain. 
“ Wring his tail” is the ery; “ Don’t mind as long as you don’t 
break a bone,” though in one case at least a bone was broken, as 
one wretched beast broke his fore-leg. What became of him we 
know not. In one case, at the time of shipping, a beast which it was 
impossible to get in by other means was lifted up by the horns by 
some machinery, and so placed in the ship. A more fearful expres- 
sion of utter and hopeless agony was never seen in the face of man 
or beast. So much for the steamers which ca’ assengers as well 
as cattle. But there are others in which the he d as well as the 
deck: is filled with these wretched beasts. How they are got in and 
out, and what kind of air they breathe, we do not profess to know. 

Now surely the shipbuilder’s art has reached such a pitch that 
all these horrors could be avoided by a different construction of the 
vessels and loading-places. We do not pretend to technical know- 
ledge, or to the power of expressing ourselves with technical ac- 
curacy, but surely some clever mechanical genius could find out a 
way of getting cattle out of a ship by some better means than by 
setting them to climb, one by one, up a steep and narrow 
Could not something of a drawbridge, much wider and more level, 
be devised? If so, it is clear that the amount of repugnance in 
the animals, and therefore the amount of violence in the drovers, 
would be greatly diminished, perhaps almost wholly got rid of. 
We throw this out as a hint; to the untechnical mind it seems 
obvious enough. And less scrupulous men than Lord Townshend 
might be tempted to say that so horrible a process as lifting up an 
ox by his horns ought never to be resorted to in any case. 

The sheep suffer less than the oxen. The natural instinct 
of “follow my leader” stands them in good stead. It is 
also worth noticing that there is a manifest difference of dis- 

ition among the oxen. The greater number resist strongly, 
but a few take the narrow passage quite willingly. But the 
sheep must surely suffer much from the practice of throwing 
them down from one part of the ship to the other. On the other 
hand, it should be mentioned that the milch-ewes were milked 
during the voyage. 

So much for animal suffering. But another question arises. 
These sheep and oxen are to be eaten by men. low soon, after 
such a process, are they fit to be eaten, or are they ever fit to be 
eaten at all? We heard that a month’s good feeding was needed 
to bring them into condition. What certainty have we that a 
month is enough, or that they are always kept fora month? We 
were told in Hamburg, on authority which we have no reason to 
question, that the disease was unknown in North Germany. But 
how much disease is created in the between North 
Germany and England? ‘The interests both of man and 
beast call for the whole thing to. be thoroughly looked into. 
We have given only untechnical hints, grounded on plain facts 
visible to every eye that has the chance of seeing them. We 
commend them to the consideration of scientific men, both in the 
line of shipbuilding and in that of veterinary surgery. We com- 
mend them to the consideration of the “ Nord-Deutscher Lioyd,” 
whatever that odd-sounding combination of Teuton and Celt may 
be; and we commend them not less to the consideration of the 
magistrates and others who are in authority in the Republic of 
Bremen, the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, and the county of 
Essex. We know not what may be the case in Bremen or Olden- 
burg, but in England we at least profess to have laws alike to 
secure human beings from. poisonuus food and to secure dumb 
beasts from needless torture. : 
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TWO AMERICAN COMEDIANS. 


ITHIN the last few weeks we have been favoured with 
visits from two American actors of what is called 
“ character.” Both of them have earned a high reputation in 
those cities of the United States which can alone confer theatrical 
honours on the other side of the Atlantic. At home, we under- 
stand, they distinguished themselves in what is commonly termed 
“legitimate ” business ; that is to say, they acted in the old stock- 
comedies, without relying on pieces written for the sole purpose 
of suiting their own peculiarities, Here, however, they have 
represented certain exceptional types of humanity supposed to be 
among the oflshoots of American soil. Mr. John E, Owens, who 
has lately left us, represented an exceedingly stolid and unculti- 
vated farmer, the inhabitant of some Eastern State. Mr. Jefferson, 
who has very recently made his appearance among us, portrays 
the Dutch settler of the early period of New York civilization, 
as exhibited b wenne Irving in his story of Rip van 
Winkle, The theatre for both has been the Adelphi. 

Distinct as these two actors are from each other in look, manner, 
and style, as well as in the description of character selected for 
representation, they both apparently proceed on the common prin- 
ciple of taking in hand, perhaps inventing, a marked idiosyncrasy, 
and working out its details to the highest possible degree of 
finish, For this veason they may be classed with Mr. Sothern, 
since, with him also, minuteness of detail is the grand con- 
sideration. Broad sketches do not, as it seems, belong to 
the notions of histrionic art entertained by these three proficients. 
As the old Dutch painter is said to have boasted of the number of 
touches which he bestowed on the elaboration of one shirt-collar, 
so may these new actors, trained on the other side of the Atlantic, 
glory in the quantity of minute action which they employ in order 
to realize their conception of a character which they have thought 
worthy of study. 

How the old conventional fop of two centuries’ standing was 
sublimated into the unique Lord Dundreary, by Mr. Sothern, 
has now been known to every playgoer for the Jast two years; 
and Brother Sam, who at present reigns in Dundreary’s place— 
for he is expected back in London after Christmas—is another 
illustration of the successful application of the same method of 
proceeding. addressing himself to the London public, Mr. 
Sothern was remarkably fortunate in the character which had 
made his fortune in the United States, and which perhaps owed 
part of its American popularity to a desire of the Yankees to laugh 
at a Britisher who was a lord into the bargain. While the 
details of Dundreary were entirely fresh, the basis from which 
they sprang was perfectly familiar to the Haymarket audience, 
who could therefore understand the moral and intellectual status 
which he was intended to represent. From the days of Charles II. 
we have had our Foppingtons and Flutters, who stood apart from 
the Dorimants and the Mirabels, libertines of a more robust sort, 
as cultivators of an effeminate dialect and an extreme indolence of 
manner. These fops were sometimes supposed to ape the fashions 
of France and Italy, as, even at the present day, fops on the 
German stage are very fond of the verbs in “iren;” but the 
were not half so foreign as they looked. The military swell, 
who is allied to the old fop by an outward semblance of 
effeminacy and indolence, but dilfers from him in the firm 
retention of his soldierlike courage, would seem to be of a 
later growth. He was made perhaps more prominent than he had 
been before, about forty years since, when the Hussars of the 
1oth regiment rendered themselves unpopular by certain strange 
affectations, and were satirized not only by the caricaturists of 
the day, but by the Rev. George Croly in his comedy, Pride shall 
have a Fall. Since that time he has not been allowed wholly to 
disappear, and he still lives in Mr. Leech’s drawings of fashion- 
able guardsmen. Dundreary grasped within himself the pecu- 
liarities of many varieties of the genus fop, and each of these could 
be perfectly apprenietee by every playgoer, though the 
result was entirely novel. 

. John E. Owens, on the other hand, was less fortunate. 
No character could have been more elaborately wrought than 
that of the ungainly boor whom he presented to the Adelphi 
audience, and who, we are told by competent judges, more 
strongly resembled a rustic inhabitant of New Jersey than any 
other member of the human family. The actor was compara- 
tively he ; but, by a strange manipulation of his head and face, 
by a low shambling galt, by the adoption of a voice seemingly 
affected both by years ink, he produced a perfect picture of 
dirty disreputable senility, in which not a relic of youth could 
be traced. The state of mental fog in a low-bred perversely cun- 
ning old man, who perpetually mixes up one subject with another, 
and oceasionally astonishes by an urst of shrewdness, could 
not have been more completely embodied. His “Just s0”—a 
desperate attempt to conceal utter ignorance of the purport of a 
v indication of an intellectual blank; and had a certain 
manner of seating himself in a chair with great difficulty, carefully 
odnsing the tails of a very shabby coat, and concluding the difli- 

t performance with a little shriek of triumph, which, often re- 
— in the course of one evening, never failed to aw @ roar. 

t, with all his acknowledged merits, Mr. John E. Owens was so 

in common wi ish associations, e 
of which was rather repulsive than attractive. The distect 
and manner of Solon Shingle, as the farmer was called, had 
little in common with those which are popularly attributed to 


Yankees ; and though we could perceive that his details were con- 
sistent with each other, it was difficult to surmise to what sort of 
actuality they referred. Dundreary himself was a creation of the 
fancy, and those matter-of-fact critics who complained that they 
had not seen his prototype in the peculiar talent 
of Mr. Sothern. But every one knew the sort of entity to 
which he pointed, whereas the very elements of which Solon 
Shingle is composed are strange to Englishmen. Moreover, 
although Our American Cousin was a notoriously bad piece, it 
was not so utterly effete and contemptible as the. wretched 
compound of farce and domestic drama which introduced Solon 
Shingle to the British public. The Dundreary scenes at any 
rate answered the purpose of developing the principal pereiree, 
and the principal personage was an agreeable object to behold. 
But dirty, sleepy Solon Shingle, always ing er been spitting, and 
always losing the thread of his discourse, had been just as fully 
exhibited at the end of the first scene as at the end of the entire 
piece. Mr. Owens has left no doubt about his talents as a most 
finished actor of exceptional brary ey but he also leaves a regret. 
that he was not presented under more favourable circumstauces. 
We are told that Mr. Jefferson, whose début at the Adelphi is 
the chief theatrical event of the day, holds in America aboat the 
same rank as his predecessor. But, however that may be, it is 
certain that Mr. Jetferson’s chances of obtaining an English popu- 
larity are infinitely greater than those of Mr. John E. Owens. The 
character of Rip van Winkle, though his twenty years’ sleep dis- 
tinguishes him from the rest of his fellow-mortals, is one that every- 
y can understand. Moreover, Mr. Jefferson’s version of the 
is not only intelligible but picturesque, and, often us inebriety has 
been depicted on the stage, he exhibits the vice under a new form. 
Rip is as confirmed a drunkard as the worst man against whom 
the editor of the British Workman could direct his pictures or 
his letter-press—the modern Helot, at which little ee | 
Spartans might be taught to point. He neglects his wife 


child, he wastes his substance, and he tries to pick up a 


miserable existence by shooting on the Catskill Mountains, 
where he never contrives to hit anything unless it be some 
valuable beast aongieg to his wife. His debauchery, too, is of 
of a of boon companions, hisfoible might oned ; but. 
he sormaite as much addicted to solitary as to convivial drunkenness. 
He loves to fi in a roystering clique, but he likes also to carry 
a bottle in his pocket, and while, with his arms round his wife's. 
neck, he is swearing that he will not take another drop, he is 
drinking over her shoulder. Yet, with his immense meee he has. 
one quality that compensates for them all—indomitable - 
nature, and it is in giving its full value to this quality that Mr. 
Jetierson chiefly displays his genius. There is an ease in the move- 
ments of Rip denoting a frank, jovial nature ; his countenance, with 
many shades of expresgjon, is good-humoured through them all; 
he is never cross in his cups, and he is never stupid. The severity 
with which his wife punishes him for his delinquencies—a stout. 
broomstick being the ordinary instrument of castigation—causes. 
him to animadvert upon her in no measured terms when he 
finds himself in the midst of a party of sympathetic souls; but 
there is a strong domestic affection deep in his heart, and if he 
somewhat lacks devotion to his (in every respect) better half, he is 
doatingly fond of his little daughter, who instinctively appreciates 
the kindliness hidden from the view of his wife by his vicious. 
exterior. The dramatic object of the twenty years’ sleep, caused 
by imbibing the magic potion proffered by the ghost of Hendrick 

udson, is to show Rip’s character under a new aspect. He is 
a completely old man—amuch older, in fact, than he could possibly 
become through a lapse of ee but this incongruity must. 
en ne sa on the ground it is necessary to produce a 
sufficiently strong contrast between the first and second parts of the 
story. Rip is no longer a picturesque vagabond, with strong 
thews and iron constitution; but his figure, still picturesque, is 
one that might have belonged to Symeon Stylites. His desolate 
condition on entering among persons to whom he is an utter 
8 r, and who him as a tramp, while he feels certain 
that he is in his native vi gives rise to a great deal of quiet 

thos, which reaches its climax when the aged wanderer is at 
fast ised by his daughter. 

We have indicated what Mr. Jefferson has to do rather than de- 
scribed how he does it; but if we state that every possible detail of 
character that could be produced under the circumstances supposed 
is represented with the most perfect ease—an art that thoroughly 
conceals art being aided by a happy union cf natural qualities— 
we shall have implied that Mr. Jetlerson has already taken a high 

ition among modern theatrical artists. The present age is not. 
ideal in its tastes, but, in addition to sensation and spectacle, it is. 
able to appreciate studies of individual character, and the more 
minute the finish the more will such studies be liked. It is in 
the elaboration of odd figures, snatched from out-of-the-way 
nooks of life, or 20 fashioned by the actor as to be completely 
consistent with themselves, that the greatest histrionic successes 
of late years have been achieved ; much credit is to be given 
to the best American audiences for training a series of actors 
whose qualities do not appeal to the vulgar sense, but can only be 
fully appreciated oa like a discriminating judgment. 
There is no 4 Mr. time to 
remain the leading object in eyes of the playgoing world; 
and in the meanwhile we may praise Mt. Boucicault for the clever 
manner in which he has fitted an old story, twice i 
already, to the peculiarities of so original an actor, 
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THE DONCASTER MEETING. 


T™ racing at Doncaster was, on the whole, below the > 
in quality. This remark does not, however, apply to the 


St. Leger, because there is as much pleasure in seeing one superior | 


horse as many moderately good horses; and those who were present 
when Gladiateur won his third great race will be able in after 
years to look back upon a highly interesting event. But it 
was unsatisfactory to find the field for the Doncaster Cup, 
which has produced so many memorable contests, reduced by 
various causes to two horses who could hardly be rated in the 
first class. It was expected before the meeting that Ely 
would be entered for the Cup, and it was hoped that Gladiateur 
might meet him. In former years the winner of the St. Leger has 


figured in races for this Cup, which will be remembered as long as | 
horses are bred in England ; but latterly owners seem to have pre- | 


ferred, as is not unnatural, to run for valuable stakes rather 
than for the comparatively barren honour of a cup. It was 
therefore determined to start Gladiateur for the Doncaster Stakes, 
which he could hardly help winning; and he was not even en- 
tered for the Cup, which was to be run for on the same day. 


The owner of Ely would doubtless have been well pleased to | 


add the Doncaster Cup to the trophies which his horse has gained 
at Bath, Ascot, Goodwood, Brighton, and York. But it was 
announced on Thursday evening that Ely had been struck out, 
and thus a career which may be said to have begun two years 

at Doncaster was not illustrated by any triumph gained during the 
recent meeting. The absence of Ely, and also of Regalia, who 


was struck out about the same time, left the prize open to less dis- | 


tinguished horses, but even the hope thus held out failed to bri 
together anything that could be called a field. The card contain 
the names of no less than six horses belonging to John Day's 
stable, and it could hardly be doubted that one of this lot would 
carry away the prize. The career of Ackworth, who was the 


selected champion of Danebury, has been remarkable. He | 


originally belonged to Mr. H. Hill, whose friends believed 


that he would come nearer to winning the Derby last 


um with Ackworth than, in a long experience of the Turf, 
e had ever come before. People in general treated Ack- 
worth’s pretensions with derision, but there is reason to think 
that the defect which caused him to fail conspicuously was 
one rather of temper than of quality. During the summer 
Ackworth underwent an operation which has often proved effec- 
tual in similar cases, and in the autumn he justified his owner's 
confidence in him by running third for the Cesarewitch under 
7 st. As he would have to carry the same weight in the 
Cambridgeshire, his chance for that race looked so very good 
that the Marquis of Hastings gave a large price for him 
in the hope of winning it, and did win. He had started, 
this season, seven times before Doncaster, and had only 
scored two victories. On the first day at Doncaster, when 
John Davis of the same stable won the Great Yorkshire Handi- 


cap, Ackworth was employed to make running for him; and it | 
was generally believed that, if the former had not won, the latter | 


could. This performance of Ackworth looked so good that on the 
next day nothing ventured to oppose him for the Queen’s Plate, 
and thus a walk-over occurred where usually there has been a 
good race. Hippolyta was entered for the Queen's Plate, but 
eclined to run for it; and when it was known that she alone 
would oppose Ackworth for the Cup, it was felt that the 
last day at Doncaster would be scarcely equal to what it 
had been in former years. Hippolyta was good enough last 
year to run General Peel to a head for the Cup, but 
she has lost much of her three-year-old form ; and, on the other 
hand, Ackworth has improved on his. Mares and geldings are 
allowed 3 lbs. in the Cup, so that the pair met on exactl — 
terms, although it is probable that Ackworth, unless he had be- 
come entitled to this allowance, would never have won a race at 
all, After running side by side for two miles, the competitors for 
the Cup began to race inearnest ; but Ackworth had the best of it 
all the way, and won by a length and a half. This was the last 
race of the day, and it must be owned that the meeting came to 
rather a tame conclusion. In the absence of Ely, it is to be feared 
that Gladiateur, if he had been entered for the Cup, would have 
added it to the list of his easy triumphs, although he would 
have had to start for it after ranning for the Doncaster Stakes. 

It is indeed doubtful whether even Ely could meet Gladiateur 
successfully this year at weight for age, for a first-rate three-year- 
old has always the best of it under the existing system of weights, 
and if ever there was a horse who looked as if weight could make 
no difference to him, itis Gladiateur. Next year, when the differ- 
ence in weight between him and Ely will be reduced from 19 lbs. 
to 7 lbs., the English horse, if he goes on well, will meet the 
French horse upon terms of which it will be impossible to com- 

in. At this time, when the triple triumph of Gladiateur is in 
everybody’s mouth, it is pleasant to to mind that Fille 
de TAir was almost as formidable as Gladiateur at three 
old, and Ely beat her when she was a year older. 

ne cannot venture on any reference to the famous race for the 
Ascot Cup without remembering that many persons consider it a 
proof of extraordinary simplicity of mind to believe that that race 
was decided upon the merits of the horses running in it. As an- 
other example of the suspicion with which the movements of the 
French stable have been regarded, it may be noticed that in dis- 
cussing the chances of the St. Leger, a fortnight ago, doubts 
were in some quarters expressed, not only as to health, 


but also as to “intentions,” in reference to Gladiateur. The 
objection to Gladiateur on account of age was, in the 
absence of all supporting evidence, properly rejected by the 
Stewards at Doncaster. It would be unfair to refer to this 
subject without observing that, besides a regular certificate 
from French anthorities, there is evidence as to the horse’s 
age by persons who have known him since his birth. It is much 
to be regretted that the reception of this great French racehorse 
at Doncaster should have been marred by an objection to his 
_ qualification for the St. Leger. It is not likely that such a ste 

, would have been taken if previous circumstances had not Gapeent 
the English mind to the proceedings of its French rivals in 
a spirit which is greatly to be deplored. 

‘he proceedings on the last Fam at Doncaster opened with the 
Don Stakes, in which Reginella vainly attempted to make Archi- 
medes gallop. The next event was the Doncaster Stakes, which 
afforded an opportunity for trying whether a penalty of 10 lbs. would 
have the effect of bringing Gladiateur and his rivals near enough 
together to make a race. But the number of Reginella alone 
appeared with that of the French horse on the telegraph-board, and 
it might be judged, from her performance with Archimedes, what 
she was likely to accomplish with Gladiateur. However, there is 
in this race a prize of 5o/. for the second horse, and if there were 
but two starters, neither of them would go home unrewarded. 
But at almost the last moment Breadalbane’s number was dis- 
played by the telegraph, although Breadalbane himself could 
nowhere be seen. The two other horses had cantered and 
- to the post, while Custance was still walking in the 

irection in which he expected to mect his horse. How- 
ever, Breadalbane did at last appear, and, cantering down to the 
| post, a start was made at once. But the 10 lbs. penalty made no 

ifference, for Gladiateur beat Breadalbane easily by three lengths, 
and could certainly have beaten him if he had given another 
10 lbs. The great superiority of the French horse was made to 
— more than ever incontestably by this race. 

t will appear, from the above summary of proceedings on the 
Cup day, that nothing occurred to excite any vehement enthusiasm 
among the numerous spectators. However, it was something to 
get a second inspection of Gladiateur, and to see Breadalbane 
attempt to measure him. Gladiateur was walking in the field 
which is made to serve at Doncaster for a paddock for an hour 
before he ran, but, from lack either of information or curiosity, 
there was scarcely a person near him, It may be remarked, by 
the way, that the Corporation of Doncaster will show less than 
their usual spirit of improvement if they do not next year 
establish a re paddock, and charge half-a-guinea for 
admission to it. The most interesting feature of the Don- 
caster Meeting, next to the St. Leger and the Cup, is the 
Champ Stakes, which are run for on the first day. This 
race ended in a dead heat between Lord Lyon and Redan, 
both of whom are likely to be heard of in the betting for next 
year’s Derby. The style in which Lord Lyon, when fairly set 

ing, ran up to Redan, vividly recalled the running of Lord 
Clifden as a two-year-old at Doucaster. Whatever may become 
of Lord Lyon in the Derby, he can oe fail, with health and ~ 
| good luck, to show in front in the next St. Leger. The Two-year- 
| old Sweepstakes, on Thursday, were won by that magnificent colt 
| Rustic, but there was a moderate lot behind him. These three 
| two-year-olds are all highly promising, and if it be true that 
‘there are others as good, or better, next year’s racing is 
likely to be of superior quality. The number of good 
old horses that run at ter becomes smaller every year. It 
might be supposed that the hardness of the ground caused this 
deticiency ; but there was another reason for it—namely, that 
there are hardly any such horses now in training. With the ex- 
ception of the French horse Dollar, who was not at Doncaster, 
it would be diflicult to name a first-class five-year-old. The races 
in which horses of this age might be expected to compete— 
namely, the Queen’s Plate and the Cup—scarcely produced the 
semblance of contests; but there were plenty of short spins 
for two and three-year-olds, with an infinity of false starts 
to exhaust the spectator’s patience. There is so much 
that is unsatisfactory in the English racing system that, if our 
being beaten by the French could startle us into improvement, 
the victories of Gladiateur ought to be hailed with the greatest 
waa delight. But it is an obvious remark that the French 
ollow — the same system as we do, only they have followed 
it lately with better judgment or better fortune. The result of the 
three great three-y races of this year does, however, go far 
to justify what was asserted by a writer of experience in the course 
of a late controversy upon horse-breeding, that ‘‘ if there were an 
good horses then im training at Newmarket they were French 

orses.” Breeders cannot complain of want of encouragement to 
do their best, for, if anything particularly good is shown in the 
horse-market at Doncaster, the competition for it is sure to be 
er, seeing that one of his yearlings was ‘or 950 guineas, 

the highest oe realized at Doncaster. . 

A notice of the Doncaster Meeting would not be complete with- 
out reference to the famous Claxton case, which was finally 
decided in the same eventful week which witnessed Gladiateur’s 
victory. Admiral Rous had, on August the 28th, addressed a 
letter to the Times, in which he said that Lord St. Vincent’s 
evidence against the claim of Mr. E. Parr to start Claxton for the 
Huntingdonshire Stakes “had cut the ground from under his 
feet.” had discovered that that claim was “an imposition,” 
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and he apologized to the Times for giving it the trouble 
of publishing his letter of the previous week. As this previous 
letter appeared to be directed to uphold the correctness of the 


decision as to the bets on Claxton, it was not perhaps unreasonably — 
inferred, from the Admiral’s letter of August 28, that he admitted 


that the decision as to the bets was wrong. But a full committee 
of Tattersall’s met at Doncaster last week, and affirmed the decision 
which had been so much gre iat al and among the names of the 
committee appears that o 


newspapers, Admiral Rous says, “If there was fraud in starting 
the horse, how shall I describe the simplicity of the initiated, who 
would not make an objection before the race?” This passage 
briefly sums up the argument both for and against the decision of 
the committee. The second rule of betting was intended, as Admiral 
Rous has told us, to defeat the contrivances of the “ initiated,” by 
providing that, where the objection was not made until after the race, 
the bets should go to the horse which came in first. The committee 


have decided that the case before them fell within that rule, and, | 


construing the rule by the help of previously decided cases, we 
should be disposed to think that they are right. But, on the 
other hand, Admiral Rous assumes that there was fraud—or, as he 
elsewhere says, imposition—in starting the horse ; and it may be 
contended that a rule which was designed to prevent fraud ought 
not to be applied to assist fraud. Admiral Rous made the law of 
betting, and he expounds it; and we should have been quite pre- 


pared to hear that he also dispenses, upon occasion, an equity by | 
which that law might be superseded. But every lawyer is sen- | 


sible of the importance of adhering to fixed rules; and therefore 
we should say that the ultimate decision in the Claxton case is 
right, although the effect of that decision is highly unsatisfactory. 


REVIEWS. 


BURKE ON POPULAR REPRESENTATION.* 


HE new interest which has begun to surround the various 
questions connected with Parliamentary representation makes 

it worth while to recur to the views which were held upon the 
subject, three generations ago, by one of the most distinguished of 
English political philosophers, spite of the low estimate which 
an age of almost incredible activity in material improvement is 
inclined to place on the wisdom of ancestors so far behind us in 
this field, it must still be interesting to ascertain the way in which 


the most sagacious men of other times looked at the problems | 


which engage our own attention. Of these men there is perhaps 


none whose ideas on English politics better repay the labour of | 


studying them than those of Mdmund Burke. Within a certain 
range Burke was a signally able thinker, and he was a practical 
politician of immense activity and experience as well. It is true 
that his vigour and consistency as a thinker led him, on certain 
well-known occasions, to take a line which damaged his efficien 
and his reputation as a politician, Still we consider it of muc 
greater moment that the Zeflections should have been composed, 
und should have appeared when they did, than that the author 
should have swallowed his scruples and remained faithful to his 
—_ One of the most interesting points in the character of 
3urke is that, in practical politics, he stands out in a certain 
sense as the solitary English statesman of the modern French 
type. He had a set of practical maxims about the Constitution 
and the Government, from which he argued down to this or that 
postion application without looking to the right hand or the 
ft. The uncompromising vehemence with which a French 
politician insists on adopting the most extreme consequences of 
whatever principle he has decided to accept, to the strict exclusion 
of any hostile or modifying principle, may be found in nearly every 
prominent act of Burke’s public career, although nothing could be 
more opposed to the teachings of his own political philosophy. 
The famous India Bill, for example, which led to the fall of the 
Coalition Ministry, and which has been hitherto commonly attri- 
buted to Fox, was, it is now quite certain, both conceived and 
even roughly drawn by Burke. The utter and unconditional anni- 
hilation of a powerful body like the East India Company, the 
audacious breach of constitutional usage by placing the direct 
nomination of the new Board in the hands of the Legislature, the 
reckless provoking of the Royal displeasure, and the entire absence 
of anything like compromise or compensation—all mark the author 
of this notable measure with the incaution and want of moderation 
which have been so strongly characteristic of French politicians 
since the Revolution. His wild violence during the debates on 
the Regency in 1788, which probably did much to loosen his 
connection with his party by diminishing his repute and estimation 
among them, was much more like a scene in a French Chamber 
than anything which has ever been witnessed in the English House 
of Commons. “IIe is Foll rsonified,” suid a cool on-looker, 
“but shaking his cap and belle under the laurel of genius; he 
finished his wild speech in a manner next to madness.” The final 
quarrel with Fox, and its melodramatic circumstances, are too 
familiar to need more than a reference. In all this, and much 
else, Burke was a conspicuous example of what, we may perhaps 
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Admiral Rous. In a long letter ex- | 
plaining this final decision, addressed to the principal sporting | 


ony fortunately, is the eminently un-English temper of holding 
political principles absolutely, applying them without modifica- 
_ tion or compromise, and enforcing them with acrimonious and 
unsparing vehemence. 
ut, for posterity, this is plainly the least important part of 
such a man as Burke. t his principles were, the way in 
-which he arrived at them, the test to which he submitted them 
_—these are points which, if less dramatically interesting, are 
far more instructive, politically and philosophically, than his 
dealings with his party, or one or two particular acts of his 
_ public life. Here Burke was as far removed from French models 
as in some aspects of his character he resembled them, and this is 
his chief merit as a political thinker. The great test by which 
he tried his principles was expediency. The statesman, in his 
_ view, was under no obligation to value a right, as such, at a pin’s 
fee. In politics, our aim is not a right, but an advantage. We 
are to seek, not what is abstractedly just, but what promises to be 
actually beneficial. To a generation which knows Bentham and 
Austin this is very simple and very familiar. But it is nearly a 
hundred years ago that Burke denounced the war with the 
American colonies, because, though the Mother-country might. 
have some kind of right to tax them, it was eminently inex- 
pedient to enforce the right. “I am not going into the distinction 
of rights, not attempting to mark their boundaries; I do not enter 
into these metaphysical distinctions; I hate the very sound of 
them.” In Burke's time, however, the “ pernicious jargon” about 
rights won the day over considerations of interest, and a man 
must have an extraordinary confidence in public opinion and in its 
_ leaders to believe that, even in our own day, we are quite secure 
| oye equally fatal results from the same blunder in reasoning. 
| We may yet find out that the lesson which Burke had 
learnt so thoroughly a hundred years since has only been half 
learnt by some of the most powerful of living politicians. At all 
events, it may be admitted that no public man of equal emi- 


_| nence has had the opportunity of laying the foundations of this 


doctrine so deeply, and exhibiting it in relation to such memorable 


‘| transactions. It may be useful to recall one or two of such a 


statesman’s ideas at a time when the fashionable doctrine in high 
| places is that “every man who is not presumably incapacitated 
some consideration of personal unfitness or political danger is 
morally entitled” to share in the government of his neighbours. 
To Burke all talk of this sort was vain and mischievous sophistry. 
“Tn all political questions,” he says in one place, “the conse- 
quences of any assumed rights are of great moment in decidin 
upon their validity.” Again, “in all moral machinery, mo 
results are the test.” “ Nothing universal can be rationally affirmed 
on any moral or political subject. Pure metaphysical abstraction 
does not belong to these matters. The lines of morality are not 
like ideal lines of mathematics. They admit of exceptions; they 
demand modifications. These exceptions and modifications are 
not made by the process of logic, but by the rules of prudence. 
Prudence is not only the first in rank of the virtues political and 
moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the st d of them 
all.” He is never wearied of laying this down, with endless pro- 
fusion of illustrations and variety of diction. One might collect a 
thousand passages to the same effect. Everybody remembers the 
savage contempt with which, in the Leflections, he speaks of a 
nation “ being filled, like stuffed birds ina museum, with chaff and 
rags and paltry blurred shreds of paper about the rights of man” ; 
and that other passage in which he says that “the rights of men 
in government are their advantages,” and goes on to define political 
reason as “a computing principle; adding, subtracting, multiply- 
ing and dividing, morally, aud not metaphysically or mathemati- 
cally, true moral denominations.” There is a strong wisdom in all 
this which has not by any means grown superannuated by the 
lapse of time. 

It was — his detestation of those abstract rights of which 
he hated even the very sound, rather than a broad and open view 
of expediency, that kept Burke always tied down to prescription. 
His fear of new abstractions prevented him from encouraging the 
development of what was contained in old and accepted prin- 
ciples. As he tells us in the Appeal from the New to the Old 

hiys, “the Reformers in representation, and the Bills for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, he uniformly and steadily 
opposed for many years together, in contradiction to many 
of his best friends.” But this opposition to Reform in the 
representation was a little odd and perverse, and hard to 
explain, unless we admit his reverence for the existing 
state of things to have been excessive. Reform in 1780 was a 
very different thing from what we may expect Reform to be in 
1870. It was then, on the whole, simply anti-monarchic. It is 
now essentially democratic, The Duke of Richmond’s Bill in 
1780 was, it is tru», democratic enough, being “founded on the 
principles of universal ery annual elections, and equal 
electoral districts.” But that these opinions were considered very 
extreme and impracticable is evident from the circumstance that 
they caused the Duke to be shut out from the post of Whig 
leader after the death of the Marquis of Rockingham. The object 
of Pitt’s Bill, on the other hand, was solely to weaken the in- 
fluence of the Crown in the House of Commons—an object which 
Burke thirteen years before had expatiated upon, with much 
eloquence and force, in his hts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents. The King ruled the House through the close boroughs ; 
and one cannot ee, noticing, throughout the reign of Geor L, 
how by this means he could Kept a weak and unpopular Minister, 
like Addington for instance, against the opinion of every man of 
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eminence in Parliament. Pitt to give four members to 
lebone and St. Pancras, and six to Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and Manchester. Even a reform of this moderate kind 
was so far a tampering with the prescriptive state of things 
that the politician who might have been expected to be its 
warmest supporter was its decided x, And this, it 
should be noticed, took place long before Burke had been thrown 
into a panic by the events of the French Revolution. With 
him, probably even in 1770, and certainly in 1782, it was down- 
right wickedness to get out of humour, as he called it, with the 
English Constitution, which “in former days used to be the 
admiration and the envy of the world; it was the pattern for 
politicians, the theme of the eloquent, the meditation of the 
hilosopher in every part of the world.” He is never weary of 
fis florid panegyrics of this inimitable and unimprovable Consti- 
tution. e resolutely declines to take “the promise of the 
Reformers rather than the performance of the Constitution.” We 
fear, however, that the more reasonable page of Reform at 
the present day can scarcely count Burke as an ally, or an 
too far, or, we should perha 
say, he stays too far behind. He says, indeed, as any sensible 
man might say now, that “it is not an arithmetical inequality 
with which we ought to trouble ourselves.”” All we desire in our 
Constitution is a moral and political equality. But then he falls 
into what, according to modern views, is an undoubted heresy :— 
Now, I ask, what advantage do you find that the places which abound in 
representation possess over others in which it is more scanty, in security for 
freedom, in security for justice, or in any one of those means of procuring 
temporal prosperity and eternal happiness, the ends for which society was 
formed? Are the local interests of Cornwall and Wiltshire, for instance, 
their roads, canals, their prisons, their police, better than Yorkshire, War- 
wickshire, or Staffordshire ? Warwick has members ; is Warwick or Stafford 
more opulent, happy, or free than Newcastle or than Birmingham? Is 
Wiltshire the pampered favourite, whilst Yorkshire, like the child of the 
bond-woman, is turned out to the desert ? 
Nay, he could even give reasons for thinking that the non-repre- 
sentation of so many important towns was not only no detrimen 
but was an actual blessing, to the community. The unrepresent 
places would have “a superfluity of agents and administrators,” 
who would “ stand clearer of local interests, passions, prejudices, 
and cabals than the other, and therefore preserve the ce of 
the parts, and with a more general view and a more steady hand 
than the rest.” We know that Burke means all this for a reason. 
For ourselves, we find it uncommonly obscure. But the purpose 
of the argument is clear enough, and it is highly ———s 
because it shows in a very distinct way the advance whic 
has been made in political philosophy within the last century. 
No reasonable politician of to-day would dream of denying, as 
Burke denies here, that it is in so far an evil to any borough 
to be without its own representative, and to any individual 
to be without his fragment of political power. Everybody 
admits that, as far as the citizen himself is concerned, the con- 
sciousness of responsibility, the power of ete himself in 
some measure against legislation to which he objects, the educa- 
tion implied in the discussion, in ever so small a way, of public 
concerns —and all these are implied in the franchise in the 
hands of anybody who is fit to have it—are benefits from 
which it is more or less of: a misfortune to be excluded. It is 
not too much to say that the conception of government as, among 
other things, “a great influence acting on the human mind,” was 
utterly beyond Burke’s grasp at his day. He simply looked upon 
government from the other and not less important side, as 
a set of organized arrangements for public business. He 
knew nothing of that merit of political institutions which has been 
defined as depending on “the degree in which they promote 
the general mental advancement of the community, including 
under that phrase advancement in intellect, in virtue, and in prac- 
tical activity and efficiency.” With him, so long as there was no 
substantial inequality in the administration, the Constitution which 
provided so much happiness was the pattern for a the 
theme of the eloquent, the pride and consolation of Englishmen, 
and so on. Provided Birmingham had as good roads, canals, or 
police as Warwick, there was no reason why Birmingham should 
murmur and grumble for a representative. The same argument 
would now prove that the French need not envy the more liberal 
vernment of this country, because the streets and buildings of 
Paris are very much handsomer than those of London, and its 
police a good deal more efficient. Moreover, Burke’s idolatry of 
the constitution of the House of Commons as it then was left no 
room for this other consideration, which to us seems an obvious 
commonplace—namely, that the wider the base of representation 
within certain limits, the more likely is it that the public business 
will be well done. The contest of modern politics turns upon 
what these limits are, whether any wise extension of them is 
possible now, and in what direction an extension might be most 
advantageously made. The principle itself nobody but an_abso- 
lutist and a votary of Cesarism would venture to dispute. Yet it 
does not appear from Burke’s writings that he ever saw this. The 
repeated failure of his own a on the subject of economical 
reform might, one would think, have opened his eyes to the neces- 
sity of giving new weight in the Legislature to — unoppressed 
by the influence of the Court, but grievously burdened by that 
corruption and extravagance of the Court which it was his especial 
object to restrain. In his whole theory of representative govern- 
ment, in fact, Burke had two cardinal faults. He looked solely 
to the ipyor, or function, and forgot the ivipyea, or co nding 
exercise of the faculty or privilege. The end of voting and repre- 


sentation is, no doubt, good government; but the mere process 
of voting, the mere of a public duty, 
has advantages of its own which are also to be taken into account. 
In the second place, he could not, or did not, see that a close 
House of Commons stands in the way of government because 
it is close. His passionate admiration for the Constitution was in a 
manner neutralized by the ever present conviction that nobody 
could wish to renovate one part of what he loved to call “that 
venerable fabric” without entertaining an insidious design to 
level the whole with the ground. 

Of course it should be borne in mind that in Burke’s time that 
noiseless revolution which has made the House of Commons the 
only real es of all political power had not taken place, and 
could scarcely be anticipated. Burke, in his writings, never speaks 
of the House of Commons as anything more than a controlling 
body. Even so early as 1770 he says:— 

Whenever Parliament is persuaded to assume the offices of executive 
aapeyen it will lose all the confidence, love, and veneration which it 

ever enjoyed whilst it was supposed the corrective and control of the 
acting powers of the State. 
And, in spite of the t transgression of this very principle in 
doing more than controlling the Executive remained constant. 
This careful distinction between executive and corrective political 
wers, coinciding virtually with Blackstone’s less properly named 
stinction between executive and legislative powers, is one on 
which no political thinker of our times would care to insist. The 
Constitution has into a shape which Burke’s theory cannot 
be made to fit. a very luminous writer has recently pointed 
out, “the efficient secret of the English Constitution may be 
described as the close union, the nearly complete fusion, of the 
executive and legislative »” which takes place through the 
Cabinet. The Cabinet is only “a certain committee of the 
legislative body selected to the executive body.” The 
Parliament, though led by the Cabinet, is still as much an 
Executive as the Board of Directors of a Railway Company, 
though it has a managing committee or a managing director. 
Whether, as in Committees on railways and other similar 
schemes, Parliament is not treading on the forbidden ground 
of administration, is perhaps an open question. This, how- 
ever, does not affect the fact that Parliament, and more 
er yg d the Lower House, has greatly exceeded the limits 
which confined it to purely deliberative functions, and that 
Cabinet government, which is really government by the House of 
Commons through a convenient committee of both assembli 
has grown to dimensions which would probably have shock 
Burke as much as he was shocked by George III.’s system in 
Lord North’s Ministry, of governing by departments—that is, 
without any real Cabinet at all. It was from the fall of Lord 
North that the modern system of Cabinet government may be 
said to date. The defeat of the King’s Ministry was the decisive 
beginning, -— the process was not wholly uninterrupted, of 
Parliamentary Ministries. Fox on that occasion openly declared 
that, “as the House had now proved their abhorrence of a 
Government of influence, the new Ministers must ever bear in 
mind that fact, and remember that to the House they owed their 
situations.” 

It is interesting to notice Burke’s views on the question of 
representation and delegation, or, as it was then styled, “ the 
topic of instructions.” There are abundant signs that the topic 
is more and more likely to need consideration, as the House of 
Commons grows more democratic. Burke's opinion of the dele- 
gate theory might have been 7 from the general com- 
plexion of his — Mr. Burke, he tells us, “was the first 
man who on the hustings at a popular election rejected the 
authority of instructions from constituents, or who in any place 
has argued so fully against it. Perhaps the discredit into which 
that doctrine of wor Sqmabe instructions is since fallen may be due 
in a great degree to his opposing himself to it in that manner and 
on that occasion.” Here, of he refers to the Bristol elec- 
tion of 1780, where he had declined to admit a view which 
“would infallibly degrade our national representation into a con- 
fused and scuffling bustle of local agency.” Six years before, he 
had given his constituents fair warning of his conception of the 
duties of a representative. Unlike Mr. Mill, he holds that “the 
business of his constituents should have unremitted attention from 
him,” and that it ought to be his happiness and glory to live in the 
strictest union and the closest correspondence with them. “ Above 
all,” he says, “ever and in all cases, he ought to prefer their 
interests to his own.” “But his unbiassed opinion, his mature 
judgment, his enlightened conscience he ought not to sacritice to 
you, to any man, or to any set of men living.” Finally, and with 
admirable justice, “ Your rg eer owes you, not his indus 
enly, but his judgment, and he betrays instead of serving you if 
he sacrifices it to your opinion.” 

On another point also Burke is of the same mind with the 
wiser politicians of our own time, though for different reasons. 
He has “no sort of reliance upon a triennial Parliament” as a 
remedy for disorders in the body politic. The disorders to which 
he referred arose from the undue influence and corruption of the 
Court. He was right, therefore, in saying that he “should be 
fearful of committing every three years the independent gentlemen 
of the country into a contest with the Treasury ; it is easy to see 
which of the contending parties would be ruined first.” At the 
pa day, the danger to be most guarded against is lest the 

‘arliament should, as it has been described, “follow with the 
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precision of a weather-glass the unstable prejudices of the multi- 
tude.” A too uent confronting of representatives with their 
constituents is eminently undesirable at a time when there are so 
many adventurers with plenty of money, but with slender educa- 
tion and flexible principles, eager to enter Parliament at the cost 
of any possible compliance. Mischief as great as was to be appre- 
hended in Burke’s time from the Royal influence is in our time 
to be feared from a ready and timorous subservience to the 
transient clamours of electors and non-electors. To gef the ablest 
men in the country into the House, with the fewest fetters on the | 
exercise of their ability, is the prime aim of our representative | 

overnment ; and Burke deserves some credit for having seen at | 
feast the latter half of the truth so clearly, and made such | 
vigorous and practical protests on its behalf. This should re- | 
concile men who live in a democratic age to his narrow and | 
excessive reverence for the prescriptive basis of things as they | 
were, 

Burke's views of party connections, and the train of thought | 
suggested by his vigorous protest against the “ mode of arguing 
from your having done anything in a certain line to the necessity 
of doing everything,” are particularly worth attention at the 
present time. We may perhaps have an opportunity of reverting 
to them. 


THE INFERNAL REGIONS.* 


M CAYLA has undertaken a task of some ayy pare. 
e less, in fact, than the complete abolition of the infern 
regions—in a spirit worthy of a Frenchman. He ns, as 
Frenchmen are apt to begin, by a formal invocation of Liberty 
and the Principles of 1789. These principles have subverted 
a good many terrestrial institutions, and are now about to revo- 
lutionize hell. M. Cayla confidently announces himself as the 
leader of the assault upon the unearthly Bastille. He is ready, he 
says, to besiege the palace of Satan not one stone is left upon 
another; he will demolish purgatory, which learned theologians 
hold to be a compartment of hell ; “ demons, phantoms, unquench- 
able flames, the apparatus of torture, will disappear as by enchant- 
ment; day will replace night, and superstition will have lost its 
last stronghold.” And M.Cayla apparently believes that he has 
carried out the programme announced in this characteristic pan 
of exultation, for at the end of his work he salutes the dawn 
of the new day which is i m the ruins of “1’enfer 
démoli.” Notwithstanding this exultation, we may say that 
a few people will probably cling to a favourite article of 
belief in spite of Eord ioe ors and of M. Cayla. Its 
fortifications must be weak indeed if they fall down before M. 
Cayla’s blast of trumpets. For, in truth, his only argument is 
that as, according to all poetry, theology, and popular tradition, 
hell is a very unpleasant place, and purgairy not materiall 
better, it would be more agreeable not to believe in them. It 
would be trespassing too far into the province of theologians to 
endeavour to estimate the logical value of this piece of reasoning. 
We need only remark that it is not always a destructive argu- 
ment against any doctrine that, if true, it involves unpleasant con- 
pecially if the uences are presumed to affect 
other people. The matter, however, which M. Cayla in- 
troduces in aaae of his argument is more interesting, 
and more suitable for notice in our pages, than the argu- 
ment itself. He has made a collection of the various forms 
taken by the assailed doctrine in different creeds from the 
time of the Egyptians to our own, but chiefly amongst the 
various Christian sects. The assertions of the Bible as to a future 
state of rewards and punishments, however free from ambiguity, 
were not sufficiently precise and explicit to satisfy the imagination 
of the middle ages. Every hint was therefore seized with greedi- 
ness, and the intentionally vague outlines filled up with elaborate 
detail, A whole system of infernal machinery was constructed, 
partly based upon Biblical statements, but chiefly invented or 
unported from rabbinical or pagan sources. very di 
monkish imagination took in the congenial task of adding 
new horrors to hell. A fantastic structure was thus raised, in 
which we may trace the ancient materials constantly reappearing 
under slightly modified forms. Theology has, of course, no interest 
in the permanence of this baseless edifice. It must be considered 
as a mere work of art, to be criticised according to esthetic 
princi and as incidentally illustrating the theological prin- 
ciples of its architects. A great deal might be learnt as to the 
character of any man by ascertaining what were his habitual day 
dreams. The hideous which must have given rise to 


the popular i of hell would lead one to unpleasant conjec- 
tures as to the digestions of their inventors. 
There is perhaps less variety than might be expected in the | 
tortures inflicted upon the damned in the commonly received | 
— We are told, indeed, that the Esquimaux believe that | 
is a place of fearful cold—a natural inversion of the creed | 
which prevails in warmer regions of the earth. In all the tem- | 
perate countries the punishment is inflicted by fire, the devils — 


although many other tortures bearing marks of the inventor's per- 
sonal tastes are thrown in to increase the horror. T for 
example, we hear of “bad smells, vermin, sulphur, melted lead, 
devouring hunger, cold, ulcers, and the most hideous and —_ 
portable insects.” This recurrence to vermin and “ —— 
insects” no doubt implies that the saint was just then abstaining, 
on religious motives, from the luxury of washing. St. Theresa, 
who was permitted to make an experimental voyage into hell, 
describes the entrance as leading down a very narrow and very 
muddy lane, of an unbearable smell, and full of venomous rep- 
tiles — a thoroughly lady-like picture of the most unpleasant 
conceivable. e have somewhere of a hell invented 
by some of the South Sea Islanders. The blessed are sup- 
posed to eat an eternal feast inside of an open wicker- 
of hunger bein a e gli estivity 
This allowance of much for 
the natural mildness of the inventors. It is also remarkable, 
inasmuch as heayen is thus a more positive conception than its 
antithesis. This is the reverse of civilized practice. Our 
ideas of heaven have necessarily been left far more indefinite 
than our ideas of torment. The heaven of the savages, or even 
the Elysium of more civilized pagans, is a mere continuation 
of the present life, with the ee evils omitted. 
But the early Christian’s conception of life made it necessary to 
purify heaven from everything worldly, even from intellectual 
amusements or pleasures. His notion of a future world was mate- 
rial enough, as was proved by the tortures to which he subjected 
the damned. Gregory of Tours, for example, reports a vision in 
which the soul of Chilperic I. was cast into a boiling pot, after 
having all its limbs broken, where the heat was so intense that 
in an instant there was “only a little bit of it left.” But in 
heaven, as a place of religious ecstasy, there was no room for the 
material enjoyments which would be the natural antithesis to the 
material suflering. The description of it thus presented much 
or peed difficulties to the imagination. The task was wisely 
eft unattempted, or the description tended to me some- 
what monotonous. There is a hymn which speaks of a 
_ “where congregations ne’er break up, and Sabbaths 
ve no end”; and we doubt whether the statement can 
be very attractive to most minds. But there was no source 
from which the poet might not draw for his descriptions of hell. 
Every variety of physical torment, and every foul and loathsome 
—_ might be freely used. A great poet might ennoble the 
resulting legends, like Dantes or they might form a raw material 
fit for Voltaire’s ribaldry in the Pucelle d’Orleans; or they might 
appeal to mere vulgar terror, like the coarse pictures of flames and 
devils scrawled upon the outside of Italian chapels. 

M. Cayla often as if he supposed these _ to be 
kept up from interested motives by the priesthood. ‘Though this 
would, of course, be an absurd explanation of a belief so general, 
and fitting in so well with the sincere opinions of the age, some 

icular stories were doubtless s by design. ‘The well- 
own purgatory of St. Patrick, which does credit to Irish in- 
genuity, seems to have been one of these inventions. This saint 
established a kind of back-door to purgatory in an island in Lough 
Derg, where in twenty-four hours a penitent might be purged from 
hissins. A pilgrim was kept for nine days meditating and praying 
in a small cell, with no food but a little bread and water. On the 
ninth day he had no food at all. He was then conducted with 
due ceremonies into a cave. It seems to be doubtful whether an 
Irishman, after nine days of this treatment, might not be safely 
left to provide his own torments. If, however, his delirium did 
not supply him with devils enough, the monks appear to have 
acted the character with great vigour. Other legends may be 
considered as having been invented either for selfish purposes or as 
mere exhibitions of spite. They were the threatening letters 
of the age, intended to extort money from their victim, or merely 
as lampoons to cause him pain. A ve of Thuringia having 
died, his sons offered a good farm to any one who would bring 
certain news from the soul of the defunct. A priest who knew 
something of necromancy immediately summoned the devil, and 
rode off on his back to hell. There, after some 
the deceased landgrave and said that his position 
would be improved if his heirs would restore certain possessions 
to the Church. The heirs were so much struck by the acc 
of the priest’s account that they offered him the farm, though 
the ae ee to restore the possessions, The various other tra- 
ve who reached the infernal regions during the middle 
often, of course, brought back news of the ings of those ~ 


had defrauded the Church. They sometimes showed a different 


spirit, by discovering apparently virtuous bishops and saints in a 
state of torment. A certain English monk, to his great surprise, 
observed a holy bishop in the claws of the devils, whose relics 
were at that very time working miracles. A canon of Nétre 
Dame, in Paris, died, in the eleventh century, in the odour of 
sanctity. They attempted to bury him in one of the chapels, 
when the dood seiat cried out that he had been damned by tha 


acting as the executioners at an everlasting auto-da-fe. As one of | just judgment of God. His body was accordingly thrown on to 


the authorities quoted by M. Cayla tells us with unhesitating con- _ 
fidence, “ without any hell is situated beneath the earth, | 
where the reprobate are eternally tormented. The damned are | 


burnt by a which does not consume; the degree of incan- 
descence is ioned to the crimes to be expiated.” This 
appears to the groundwork of all the theories about hell, 


* L’Enfer Démoli. Par 3.M.Cayla. Paris: 1865. 


du damné. 

M. Cayla gives many instances of the ue and terrible 
effects of this great medieval instrument of religious terrorism, 
There is undoubtedly something revolting to modern ideas in their 
coarse materialism. Their gradual extenuation is a proof of 
intellectual improvement. Dante was a greater poet than Milton, 
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and his hell is poetically superior; but we prefer the vagueness of 
Milton’s hell in an article of belief. Mr. Ruskin, in one of his 
ingenious criticisms, has remarked that it is a proof of Dante’s 
power that, whereas Milton only speaks of 
as “floating many a rood,” Dante carefully gives us his 

exact dimensions. It may be doubted whether it requires 
more imagination to say that the devil is “tga in 
height than to say that he covers many a rood. e test of 
the imaginative power of a description is not the quantity 
of detail, but the extent to which it excites the desired emo- 
tions. Viewed in this way, Milton’s vague outlines probably 
show less power than Dante’s, but not on account of their vague- 
ness. They correspond to the picture which an educated mind 
would naturally form, rejecting the material im of an earlier 
riod as too shocking for even poetical belief. this way the 
istance between the conceptions of Milton and Dante measures a 
refinement in our opinions. We are no longer capable of accept- 
ing the gross concrete images which were once satisfactory, but it 
does not at all follow that our belief in some spiritual truth 
shadowed forth by them need be weaker. We cannot believe in 
the flames, and the boiling lead, and the devils with hooks and 
instruments of torture. But it is certainly possible to believe 
nevertheless in a future state of eternal punishment, and to enjoy 
pe dear delight of worrying ard abusing those who do not 

eve. 


NOUVEAUX RE&CITS DE L’HISTOIRE ROMAINE* 


rae riod selected by M. Thierry commences with the death 
of Theodosius the Great in 395 a.D., and concludes with the 
death of Alaric in 412. It is a chapter of manifold significance in 
the history of the declining Empire. Within a narrow compass, 
the various causes which hastened that decline are displayed in a 
series of episodes, each complete in itself, each furnished with an 
yoy catastrophe. ‘The moral of centuries is condensed in 
e drama of seventeen years. The opening scene discovers the 
Roman Empire at the moment{when the last pledge of its 
unity had perished with the last of the t Cesars. In 
a partial sense, indeed, the division of the t and the West 
had been consummated more than thirty years before the 
death of Theodosius. In the year 364 a.D., the elder Valen- 
tinian had called his brother Valens to the government of 
the East; and when Valens fell at Hadrianople, the Emperor 
Gratian, obedient to the precedent, had invited Theodosius to 
become his colleague. But hitherto the Western Cesar had en- 
joyed a recognised precedence as head of the united Empire. 
Tre ruler of the East had, indeed, shared the diadem, the purple, 
and the equal title of Augustus; but he had received then as 
free gifts from the ruler of the West. By the death of Theo- 
dosius, the divided administration devolved on his two sons, 
Arcadius, Emperor of the East, was then seventeen years of age; 
Honorius, Emperor of the West, was barely eleven. Their 
simultaneous accession, as joint heirs of a prince in whom both 
dignities had been united by the overthrow of Eugenius, tended 
to place the East and West side by side as equal and independent 
governments. Neither of the young sovereigns owed his in- 
vestiture to the other; their common benefactor had refrained 
from appointing any order of precedence; and if an historical 
prestige attached to the metropolis of Italy, Constantinople 
could claim the prestige of primogeniture for the person of 
Arcadius. Thus, in the year 395 4.D., the Roman Empire 
was no longer, even in theory, one and indivisible. Already, 
in the broadest and most general aspect of the Empire, we 
recognise the type of the house which cannot stand. 
On the seperate stages which henceforth divide our attention, 
plots are going forward, each with its peculiar intrigues, 
itg distinct phenomena of national fatuity, wok its characteristic 
horrors; but alike in this, that each is animated by the spirit of 
political and religious sectarianism. In the East, we see a prince 
as contemptible in capacity as in person ruled by the son of an 
Aquitanian cobbler. ‘The day has arrived when the fortunate 
Minister aspires to be associated with his master; and the Eastern 
legions, assembled on the plain of Hebdomon, expect the moment 
when the Emperor Arcadius shall ascend the tribune, and present 
Rufinus as his imperial colleague. At that. instant the sword 
of a Goth ends the crimes and pretensions of the favourite. 
The strings of the royal puppet pass into the hands of a 
eunuch from the Euphrates, the first and last of his class who 
disgraced the honours of the Roman Consulship. Four years 
more, and a terrified wretch is crouching at the great altar of St. 
Sophia. The cathedral is thronged by angry pretorians and 
vindictive citizens, while the most renowned orator of the age 
implores for Eutropius that privilege of sanct which the edict 
of Eutropius had abolished. A little temas Hm see Constan- 
tinople, once the ee of Arianism, swept by the Catholic 
mob who massacred the Goths on the pavement of the church 
where the Father was exalted to the degradation of the Son. We 
see Chrysostom contending with the corruption of the Court ‘and 
with the enmity of the Empress Eudoxia, expelled by the sentence of 
a packed synod, brought back in triumph by the people to thunder 
against Herodias, and at length effect dismissed, through 
the patient malice of his brother of Alaxandcia, to banishment in 
the solitudes of the Taurus, In the Western Empire, meanwhile, 
if the tumults are less incessant, the animosities of party are even 


* Nouveaux Récits de [ Histoire Romaine, aux IV et V* Siécles. Par M. 
Amédée Thierry. Paris: Didier. 1865. 


deeper, and the catastrophes, when they arrive, are on a gue 
scale. The Emperor Honorius, distinguished from his brother by 
the possession of enough character to be perverse, was incapable of 
seconding the efforts of his wise Minister to establish religious 
toleration. The Latin aristocracy, headed by the great Anician house, 
was a nucleus of implacable conservatism. Within the walls of 
Rome, which they so often proved themselves unable to defend, an 
exclusive coterie shrank haughtily from contact with the barbarians 
domiciled in Italy. The Court of Milan, where the Minister was 
a Vandal, and the camp in which Huns and Alani served under 
the eagles, were viewed with scorn by the Roman nobles who 
spent incomes ranging from forty thousand to a hundred and 
seventy thousand a year in caricaturing the days of Vitellius. 
Their religion was that of Numa; and although the altar of 
Victory long been banished from the Curia, paganism still com- 
manded a majority in the Senate. Opposed to this party were the 
professors of the Nicene faith, now the established religion 
of the Empire. These zealous Catholics were for visiting the 
P with the utmost rigour of civil disabilities. A minority, 

with Arian tendencies and friendly to the Goths, formed a third 
and intermediate party, and, as the champions of religious freedom, 
contrived to be detested by Pagans and Catholics alike. When 
Alaric swept down on Italy from mona, the Catholics cried that 
God had punished a semi-pagan country; and when the danger 
was , the devout Pagans thanked Jupiter Stator. When the 
heathen Rhodogast poured his Slavonians on Florence, the Pagans 
exclaimed that Thor and Odin were avenging the deities of the 
capitol; and when the siege was raised, Catholics remembered 
with thanksgiving that St. Ambrose had been apprised of that 
result in a dream. 

But intestine discords, however troublous, sink into insi 
nificance com with a question all momentous at this 
period—the attitude which the Roman Empire was to assume 
towards the barbarians. Valens, and after him Theodosius, 
had been constrained to domicile masses of the Visigoths in 
Asia Minor and on the frontiers of the northern provinces. The 
light cavalry of the barbarian auxiliaries had become almost 
indis} ble to the legions. Already it had decided a field 
in which the stake was the Empire of the West— the battle 
in which the usu Maximus was defeated and slain. The 
displacement of Tartar tribes was constantly forcing new im- 
migrants on the Danube. Was Rome to seek a renewal of her 
effete strength in a cordial union with these young and vigorous 
races? Or, in the exclusive spirit which historical glories might 
excuse, was she to reject their friendship, and to defy the al- 
ternative of their hostility? Two men stand forth as the 
representatives of two different ts under which the alliance 
with the barbarian was presented to the Roman of the reign of 
Honorius. The fortunes of these two persons respectively ex~- 
emplify the reception which Rome was prepared to give to 
either form of the overture; and the immediate catastrophe was 
o vee of the later and fuller retribution. Stilicho the Vandal 

en brought up in the traditions and sentiments, the habits 
and discipline, of a Roman. His constant aim was to identi 
himself with the illustrious country of his adoption. Enamo 
of her legendary renown, he delighted to dream that he also was 
among her trueborn sons—that to him also belonged some share 
in the inheritance of such names as Fabricius and Camillus. 
Claudian knew the temper of his patron when he compared the 
victory of Pollentia to the triumphs of Marius over the Teutones 
and Cimbri. When an African rebellion threatened Italy with 
famine, it wes Stilicho who revived the august prerogative of the 
Roman Senate, and who referred to it the — of peace or 
war. It was Stilicho who saved Italy in two barbarian invasions, 
and who held the Franks and Allemanni of the Rhine steadfast in 
their allegiance. And yet this faithful alien, who strove so hard 
to be a Roman of the Romans, was never forgiven for his extrac- 
tion. He was denounced to the legionaries as a “ semi- ian,” 
to the Catholics as a heretic. His enemies were unappeasable until 
he was lured from his refuge in the basilica at Ravenna to be trea- 
cherously murdered ; and his death was the signal for a massacre of 
Goths in’every town of Italy. The barbarian had renounced his 
country and his father’s Ps that he might strive with his whole 
heart to be worthy of Rome. “He had from childhood breathed the 
spirit of her traditions, he had adopted the maxims of her state- 
craft, her armies had followed him to victory; and she requited 
him with ignominy and death. But perhaps Rome was justitied in 
doubting whether the ae could change his spots. Perhaps it 
was a mistake to expect that of any kind could win favour 
with the proud mistress of the world. It may be that her fit ally 
was rather the barbarian who avowed and boasted his nationality, 
who came to serve her with the rude weapons of which he was 
master, instead of aping refinements which only ex his 
awkwardness. What, then, was the case of Alaric Balt ? 
The very Say agg is a sufficient warranty for his pride 
of race. Th ts, among his people, yielded in splendour 
pay ag the Amals. The high-born King of the Visigoths appears 
in the scared provinces of the Empire as the representative of a 
hau bey and self-asserting race. The grim humour of his replies 
to the oman ambassadors during the first siege is quite in the 
vein of Brennus. It breathes that insolence of brute force which 
the ancient writers always ascribe to the successful leaders 
of Northern hordes. It is the tone used by Polyphemus 
towards Ulysses, and by the modern ogre towards Jack the 
Giant-killer. And yet this barbarian had 
steady ambition to ‘become the servant of Rome. Nothing 
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was further from his design than to sacrifice one iota of his 
national customs in her favour. But though he would have 
scorned to wear her uniform, he was most sincerely anxious to 
hold her commission. The post of Master-General of the 
Tlyrian forces was the reward for which he stood out in 
all his negotiations with Stilicho. After the death of that 
neral, Alaric aspired to command the entire forces of the 
Vest. Before each of the sieges of Rome there was a moment 
when the bestowal of this appointment would have averted the 
peril. The sack of Rome was perpetrated in a paroxysm of 
rage and pain at an insult in this tender point. Rome had trifled 
with his patient suit only to reject it with final contumely ; 
and the exasperated lover was stung beyond endurance. Once 
more the barbarian had wooed Rome. This time he had not 
sought to win her by the homage of utter admiration—by devoted- 
ness in resigning his own habits and conforming to her ways; he 
had challenged her proud temper to sympathize with the frank- 
ness and fearlessness which were congenial to it in his own. 
Once more she had rejected him with scorn; and such as was the 
vengeance of Alaric on one city, such at last, when that long scorn 
had done its work, was the vengeance of the Northern races upon 
the Empire. 

M. Thierry’s studies from the period which we have attempted 
briefly to characterize are careful and effective. We have a 
memoir of Stilicho, of Rufinus, and of Eutropius. The first siege 
of Rome, the mock reign of Altalus, the sack of Rome, and the 
death of Alaric, are presented in four highly-finished pictures, and 
form an appropriate sequel to the memoir of Stilicho. The 
Nemesis already seen darkly in the background of that tragic 
history appears in the last four chapters prominent and active. So 
completely does the history of the later Empire neutralize the 
sympathies with which we read the fifth book of Livy, that 
perhaps the chief feeling left on the mind by the devastation of 
the Eternal City, in 410 A.D., is a sense of satisfaction that Stilicho 
has been avenged. He is emphatically the hero of that miserable 
but instructive period. He is the central figure on whom our 
regard is fixed, with whom we instinctively sympathize. The 
interest of the story rises and falls with his einaton We forget 
public victories in his peculiar triumphs; and we feel secretly 
rejoiced when the ungrateful country, which repaid his truly filial 
devotion with the feelings of a stepmother, is overtaken by swift 
and signal retribution, 

The state of Italian parties in 400 A.D., when Stilicho, as 
Regent, had the difficult task of conciliating them, is clearly and 
justly sketched by M. Thierry :— 

Le premier parti, qui avait sans cesse 4 la borche sa victoire et sa force, 

et traitait presque I’Italie en pays conquis, était le parti de l’unité catholique. 
Plus puissant que nombreux en Occident, il se composait d’anciens ministres 
de Théodose, de grands ofticiers attachés & sa cour, la plupart orientaux, de 
chefs militaires, soit barbares soit romains, dévoués, ceux-ci & ses idées, 
ceux-la & sa personne ; & ce noyau se rattachaient le clergé et la population 
catholique, assez clair-semée en Italie. Il avait pour centre le palais 
impérial et les évéques, qui, apres avoir provoqué l’intervention et secondé 
le succ?s des armes catholiques, désiraient ardemment une victoire. . . . On 
pouvait l’appeler le parti de la maison de Théodose. . . . L’autre était celui 
de la liberté religieuse, qu’il avait prise pour mot de ralliement. Il se com- 
posait des paiens opiniatres, des Chrétiens dissidents, des J uifs, des Manichéens, 
en un mot de tous les sectaires, dont ’unité catholique tendait a étouffer ou 
a dominer les croyances. . . . On pouvait l’appeler le parti ennemi de la 
maison de Théodose. 
We are glad to find that M. Thierry does not countenance 
the ot eee that there was anything treasonable in the cor- 
respondence between Stilicho and Alaric; but, remembering that 
the hypothesis has found some favour with so respectable a writer 
as Tillemont, we could have wished that M. Thierry had paused to 
rebut it. It has been represented that Stilicho pe Alaric were in 
league to effect a marriage between Eucherius, Stilicho’s son, and 
Placidia, the sister of Honorius; and that Serena, the wife of 
Stilicho, thwarted this project by pressing a marriage between 
Honorius and her daughter Thermantia. M. Thierry imputes the 
tirst scheme only to Serena; and the second, according to him, had 
the full approbation of Stilicho himself. 

Zosimus and Claudian are M. Thierry’s favourite authorities. 
The ecclesiastical writers of the period, such as Sozomen and 
Theodoret, are scarcely ever laid under contribution ; nor is the 
impartial Socrates olasticus much in er Claudian 
is rich in hints for elaborate pictures, and, as M. Thierry observes, 
he is probably a pretty faithful guide to the popular feeling of 
his day. In one respect the indirect evidence afforded by Claudian’s 
style is especially curious. Dean Milman has remarked, with 
great truth, that nothing is more striking in Claudian than 
the complete religious indifference which he manifests. The 
surrounding strife of creeds never breaks his monotonous music 
with one jangling chord, or ruffles the fluency of his polished 
commonplaces about the gods. P or Christian, Arian or 
Homéousian, Macedonian or Manichee, they are all one to Claudian. 
He wrote for a generation in which Jupiter found more apologists 
than martyrs, and in which the victorious Christians amused the 
leisure of triumph by persecuting their brethren for keeping Easter 
on the wrong day. e spirit of religion was never more dead 
than in that age of religious watchwo 

We have said that M. Thierry generally follows the Greek 
historian Zosimus. Once we miss an anecdote which, if we are 
not mistaken, rests on the authority of Zosimus, and which is im- 
to the thread of the story. It isin the memoir of Rufinus. 

hat person, an Aquitanian of low origin, had risen by the usual 
arts—forensic address, and an affectation of Catholic zeal, maskin 
a really catholic taste for acquisition. A double murder h 
made him Prefect of the East under Theodosius; and on the death 


of that monarch he became the detested Minister of Arcadius. 
The young Emperor was helpless in his hands, and consented, 
with a resignation somewhat ludicrous, to marry his daughter. 
But a counterplot was afoot in the palace. Eutropius, the cham- 
berlain, had resolved that Arcadius should marry Fudoxia, the 
beautiful daughter of Bauto the Frank. An orphan, she resided 
with the family of her father’s friend, the son of the brave Pro- 
motus, At last the day was fixed for the Emperor’s nuptials ; but 
the object of his choice was only guessed. Conjecture would give 
place to certainty only when the long train of eunuchs, bearing the 
purple and the inestimable jewels, should issue from the palace 
gates, and take its way to the paternal dwelling of the Empress 
elect. A sullen crowd watched the splendid procession leave the 
tes. Rumour had decided that its destination must be tho 
ouse of Rufinus. But rumour met with a joyful surprise :— 

L’ébahissement fut grand, lorsqu’on le vit prendre un autre chemin que 
celui qui menait chez le ministre, et s’arréter devant Ja maison de Promotus. 
Des cris de satisfaction éclattrent alors; Veunuque qui avait préparé la 
surprise donna le signal de la joie ; en un instant, la ville fut parée de fleurs, 
comme pour la plus belle féte. Les dances et les réjouissances durerent toute 
la nuit, et ce fut ainsi que Rufin apprit le nom de celle qui allait étre son 
impcratrice, 

At the time when this happened, Arcadius was absolutely under 
the dominion of his wary and vigilant Minister—a man thoroughly 
versed in all the arts which could maintain such an ascendancy. 
As M. Thierry tells the story, it strikes one as strange that 
Rufinus could have allowed his favourite project to be so 
successfully countermined under his very eyes. The fact was, 
that Rufinus had been lured from Constantinople at the critical 
juncture by a temptation to which he sometimes deferred even his 
interests—the temptation of a barbarous revenge. Lucian, Pre- 
fect of Antioch and Count of the East, had presumed to shrink 
from a lucrative injustice. Secretly and speedily Rufinus tra- 
versed the 800 miles which divided Constantinople from Antioch. 
He entered the city at dead of night. The Count of fifteen 
provinces was dragged before his arbitrary tribunal, and, after a 
sham trial, was put to death in the presence of Rufinus by flog- 

ing on the neck with leathern thongs armed at the ends with lead. 

Vhen Antioch, eight years before, was guilty of sedition, the 

refect despatched his rt on February 26, and the verdict of 

heodosius arrived from Constantinople on March 22. Rufinus 
could not have been absent less than a month on his excursion ; 
and the interval sufficed to overthrow the prospects of his daughter. 
Surely it cannot be from any partiality for the Minister that M. 
Thierry has suppressed the most atrocious feature of his vengeance 
on the prefect ‘Tatian—the wholesale degradation of the victim’s 
native province, by which all citizens whatsoever were declared 
ineligible to any State employment or civic honours? In the 
words of Claudian :— 

Exscindere cives 


Funditus, et nomen gentis delere laborat. 


In the memoir of Eutropius, who succeeded to the ata of 
Rufinus, M. Thierry shows well how the cautious chamberlain, a 
master of Court finesse, was content to inherit the foreign policy 
of his more adventurous predecessor :— 

En réalité, Eutrope approuvait le plan de Rufin vis-i-vis du t de 
l’Occident, et le laissait exécuter sans en prendre la responsabilité directe : 
éloigner Stilicon, occuper la Gréce en vue d'une attaque possible des Occi- 
dentaux, s’attacher Alarie et les Goths, comme une armée orientale, et 
tenir par eux I’Italie en échec—telle était la politique de la cour d’Orient, et 
telle elle fut pendant tout le regne d’Arcadius. 

A good French writer seldom provokes the charge of book- 
making. Even when the matter is rather meagre, we can often 
forgive the deficiency for something classical and excellent 
in the manner. In reading M. Thierry’s book, we sometimes 
feel that he is beating out Claudian and Zosimus very thin 
indeed. The fashion set by Thucydides, of making people 
say at great length what they might, could, or should have 
said, is scarcely in favour with modern contributors to his- 
torical literature. But, on the whole, we can cordially re- 
commend M. Thierry’s Récits to those English readers who 
wish for a companion picture to Professor Kingsley’s /Zypatia. In 
the latter, we see the narrow streets of Alexandria turbulent with 
the struggles between the new and the dying faith—on the one 
roy the last efforts of enthusiasm to = the flickering altars of 
the ; on the other, intriguing prelates, gloomy monks, and 
ek fanatics crying out is. We introduced 
to the ecclesiastical history of a period dark indeed, but with the 
darkness of the dawn. In M. Thierry’s Récits, we find ourselves 
in the same age, under the same cold shadow of the declining 
Empire ; but the scene has changed, and the actors are different. 
Instead of restless Alexandria, we have the pomp of Constanti- 
nople or of Rome. The dramatis persone are not bishops and 
flamens, but Gothic captains and Preetorian prefects; the intrigues 
of court and camp replace the embarrassed tactics of the Church. 
It is a picture of the civil polity under which religious persecution 
flourished ; but, unlike the shadow which that persecution cast, 
the gloom which rests on the Roman State foretells the night 
which shall not pass away. 


MISS FORRESTER.* 
» ige = Lady Macbeth of the modern novel has become so familiar 
that even the first hints as to her personal appearance are 
quite enough to reveal to us all that is coming. It is sufficient to 


* Miss Forrester. A Novel. By Mrs. Edwards, 3 vols. London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 1865. 
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learn of a heroine that “her eyes were common grey blue eyes, 
neither large nor small, but with an expression in their dilated pupils 
that by turns repulsed or Sedinitel you at will,” or that “when 
you looked deep into the black iris of those unresting eyes you 
asked yourself what wild creature it was you instinctively thought 
of.” We should at once conjecture, even without being told, that 
she had “a supple strong p ysique,” and “ unscathed nerves,” and 
“ muscles and joints of steel.” All that goes without saying. And 
besides the glittering eye and the wrist of steel, the new Lady 
Macbeth has invariably a pink and white complexion, and a low 
forehead, and a fine adornment of curly yellow hair, The old 
notion of the female villain, as a big woman with black hair and 
deep sunk eyes and a sepulchral voice, has vanished. The remorse- 
less wretch of our time is the pleasantest little being imaginable. 
Her silvery laugh and pink skin and graceful self-possession 
are altogether charming. It is true that now and then “a 
singular veiled light would shoot across her eyes,” which makes 
one feel uncomfortable, even without having any clear idea of 
what a singular veiled light shooting across anybody’s eyes is 
like. And a woman with a thrilling voice and nameless grace 
and “ strange chameleon beauty ” is not the sort of person a plain 
man would like to marry. But chameleon beauty is at present 
the proper conventional characteristic of interesting heroines, and 
people who write novels are of course bound to respect the fashion 
of the day as deferentially as if they were milliners or dress- 
makers. The authoress of Miss Forrester takes for her motto 
some words from one of Thackeray’s novels about a leopard. 
“ The leopard,” Thackeray said, “follows her nature as the lamb 
des, and acts after leopard law; she can neither help her beauty, 
nor her courage, nor her cruelty, nor a single spot on her shining 
coat, nor the conquering spirit which impels her, nor the shot 
which brings her down.” So the modern fashion requires that 
every young lady who aspires to the position of heroine in a sen- 
sation novel shall be a leopard, and follow leopard law. It does 
not at first seem very artistic to make young ladies with low 
brows and yellow curls act as if they were leopardesses, and be 
courageous and cruel and conquering, just as leopards are. But 
the weak caviller who makes such objections as this does not 
perceive what a splendid field for exciting situations and wonders 
* of complication is to be got by planting the nature of a cruel 
beast in the bosom of a pretty woman, and then turning her 
loose among a set of respectable English drawing-rooms. The 
wild havoc which ensues, the keen hunting by ordinary wives and 
mothers of the leopardess with the low brow and thrilling voice and 
chameleon beauty, and the game way in which she meets her fate, 
are all far more entertaining than if the authoress had taken mere 
human beings for her puppets, 

Miss Forrester is quite as much in the reigning fashion in her 
exploits as in her physical appearance and constitution. Heroines 
of her type all work in the same groove. They always want to 
rise in the world, and, casting behind them the Svaputolte poverty 
of their early days, to marry a husband of good family and with 
enormous wealth. ‘Then some ruflianly hanger-on of the old days 
makes his appearance, and the embroilment which constitutes the 
gist of the novel begins in earnest. The ruflian insists on constant 
supplies of money as the price of his silence, and there are all sorts 
of meetings by moonlight and in the wood. An experienced reader 
would find it hard to count the number of unhappy heroines whom 
within the last five or six years he has seen stealthily leaving the 
ball-room under the pretence of indisposition, and, hastily en- 
veloping themselves in dark cloaks, scudding across the lawn to 
meet some miscreant in the shade of the trees. Not the least 
wonderful thing about these social leopardesses is the unlimited 
amount of bank-notes which they always seem to carry about 
with them. Miss Forrester, for instance, quite casually pulls 
ever so much money out of her pocket, although she has 
just been to the theatre, where people do not generally take 

ursting purses. “It was a rule of Honoria’s life never to be 
without an ample supply of ready cash” —a rule, indeed, which 
cannot be too highly commended. Plainly the world would be a 
much smoother place than it is if one would only be wise 
enough to imitate Honoria’s example, and make it a point never to 
be without an ample supply of ready money. Our novel teaches us 
this one admirable lesson in conduct, at all events. But money 
does not save Miss Forrester from the shot which is to bring her 
down. Her foes are too numerous. The ruffians are more than 
fall to the share of most young women in a similar position. A 
woman must be a leopardess altogether without a parallel who 
could successfully resist the machinations of hangers-on so many 
and so pertinacious as Miss Forrester’s. First, there is a needy 
and unscrupulous French adventurer, who only wants money, but 
he wants a very great deal of it, and he is so treacherous and 
selfish that even the money is thrown away upon him. Then there 
is a half-mad lover, who was once a very worthy and table 
man, whom Honoria had been the means of ruining at the Homburg 
tables. The lover wants money too, but that is not so bad as his 
restless jealousy and affection. ‘Thirdly, there is a man who thirsts, 
not for money, but for vengeance, which is much worse. He isa 
terrific character, this, e know all through the story that 
he is coming, and when he at length makes his ap ce 
it is with an explosion of deadly vindictiveness that appals any 
reader who sympathizes with the poor leopardess and her sorrows. 
Still, as she has been the means, first of making him marry a woman 
whom he mistook for somebody else, and then of betraying him to 
the French police, and haying him incarcerated at Vincennes for 
some yeurs, it must be confessed that a little indignation on his 


part is not at all to be wondered at. Fourth, and most trouble- 
some of all, is the rich husband of family whom Honoria has 
secured. And here is a point in which she quits the beaten track. 
In an ordinary way, the wicked heroine finds an honest, trusting, 
noble-spirited husband in the first chapter or two; and all her 
miseries spring from her dread lest he should discover his trust to 
have been mis We are here half-way through the second 
volume before the leopardess makes sure of her prey. Up to that 
time the reader is fascinated by the perseverance and subtlety 
and courage with which she stalks her rea lord. The situation 
is eminently delightful, only the end of all is perhaps the least in 
the world artificial. The leopardess drives to the door of the 
house of the object of her affections at night, and, finding that he 
is out, waits his coming in a four-wheeled cab. The man of good 
family makes his appearance at about five in the morning, very 
drunk, and his fate is sealed. Of course, he afterwards does his 
best to discover the infamy of his wife’s career, and to find out the 
secret of her history. This process occupies the rest of the novel, 
and is by no means a simple one. For “ one of Honoria’s leading 
mental traits, the one that fitted her so thoroughly for the higher 
_walks of intrigue, was her capability for discerning the higher 
| points of her antagonist’s character, and utilizing them.” She 
ew how to treat her rival with “perfect generous delicacy all 
the time.” “In her way she was magnanimous.” Achievements 
in “the higher walks of intrigue,” or even in the very highest, 
are, on the whole, not worth any detailed criticism; but le 
who like a story of intrigue, with plenty of lurid light thrown 
| round the central figure, will find the plot of Miss Forrester very 
much to their mind. The writer somewhere expresses her opinion 
that “all humanity, however sunk in barbarism, has an instinct 
| towards its God ; all women, however denaturalized by civilization, 
have an instinct towards love.” There is not much connection 
| that we can see between the two propositions. Nor is there much 
| instinct towards either God or los in her own heroine. But 
then the heroine is not a woman, but only a leopardess. What 
she means, probably, is the old and indisputable truth that “ there 
is a good deal of human nature in the world.” If there were as 
much in novels, they would not be what most of them are. Still, 
we suppose the majority of novel-readers care less for human 
nature than they do for a story of incident which makes them 
long to rush through the whole three volumes without a pause. 
From this point of view, puppets serve the purpose quite’ as 
efficiently as if they really were what they are dressed up to 
represent, 

The authoress evidently holds an uncommonly depressing theory 
of life. She is one of the many who think that society and 
the world are rather of the nature of mistakes. There is one 
virtuous and likeable character in the book, and who ought to 
have been left, at the end of the third volume, happy ever 
after; but lest anybody should be touched with the heretical 
notion that there is any happiness in the world, when we 
last see her, “blinding tears rush into her eyes, and, as in 
every human hope, the elements of death were in Nelly’s joy 
| from the first.” Novelists who only tell us stories of the higher 
walks of intrigue should confine themselves to facts, Their facts 
no one can dispute, but their moralizings and social generali- 
zations are only in the way. “The majority of young married 
women,” for instance, are supposed to be neatly described as 
“ taking a lukewarm sort of interest in their house and dress, and 
visiting list and ers,” and as having forgotten at the end of a 
year the man whom theyreally loved, but were not allowed to marry. 
Talk of this sort is the mere affectation of cynicism ; and cynicism, 
never a very fine or admirable thing, is doubly odious when it is 
merely put on because it is the easiest and cheapest counterfeit for 
a philosophic view of things. A lady who had been reading a 
novel hastily puts it away when her admirer enters, and he finds 
her pleasantly industrious with her needle. “ Men are never so 
much really taken as by tableaux de genre arranged expressly for 
their pleasure ; only that man is happiest who has an experienced 
artist, not a diffident beginner, to design for him.” In other 
words, all women are hypocrites and all men are fools, and the 
happiest man is he who is the greatest fool and has the most 
artful hypocrite to befool him. This is too sweet a theory to be 
spoilt by comment or criticism. Then it is rather hard to say of 
two lovers that they began “ that idyl without an end, so trite to 
all others except the two who for the time are believing the 
eternal falsehood to be the truth.” What is the eternal falsehood ? 
If a woman tells a man she loves him, and then straightway goes 
and marries somebody else, why is her falsehood eternal? Does 
the authoress mean that every woman plays tricks of this kind ? 
Mrs. Edwards is a very fair story-teller, but she is not by any 
means a sound philveopber. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTARY GREEK SYNTAX." 


M® MILLER has earned the right to be heard on the subject 
of grammar, to which he has given unusual attention. His 
Latin Grammar, which appeared in 1863, was favourably received, 
though, for reasons which we shall notice presently, it has not 
been adopted by the public schools. This was speeeity followed 
by A Smaller Latin Grammar, which was also spoken well of, and 
we believe has had a larger circulation than the other. The author 
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has also gained a considerable reputation as the most successful 
teacher of the day in the special department to which he has 
devoted his energies. Year after year his pupils are almost inva- 
riably successful in carrying off the highest places on the roll for 
admission to the foundation of Winchester. We confess to a little 
surprise that one who could do so much more should confine his 
exertions within so narrow a . But that is not our business. 
Cuique in sud arte credendum est. And the question before us now 
is whether Mr. Miller has been as successful in his treatment 
of Greek syntax as he was in discussing the difficulties of Latin 


grammar. 

The present volume must, we suppose, be considered to be of a 
tentative nature. No mere treatise on Greek syntax could ever 
find its way into common use even in the great public schools; 
much less would such a separation of the parts of grammar have 
any chance of being adupted by the smaller schools, whether public 
or private. We observed, in our notice of his Latin Grammar, that 
“the construction of sentences is Mr. Miller’s strong point.” Pro- 
bably Mr. Miller finds he has more to say and more to innovate upon 
in Greek syntax than in any other part of the Greek grammar. 
And we suppose the present work is only an instalment, indicating 
what we are to expect hereafter. Still, though the author may 
feel, and truly, that this is his particular province, the suppo- 
sition is not adequate to account for his venturing into the tield 
with a mere syntax, which must have a very limited sale, and can 
never be remunerative to its author even for the outlay involved 
in printing and publishing. Perhaps, then, some other circum- 
stances may be found which will poe. = the phenomenon. 

In the report of the Public School Commissioners there is the 
following remark :—“ The adoption of a common grammar appears 
to be desirable, provided uniformity were not suffered to be an 
obstacle to improvement.” We must confess that we can see no 
sort of reason for the adoption of: a common mar, unless that 
grammar should happen to be the best that can be had. Probably 
the Commissioners meant that if the head-masters could, by their 
united wisdom, pone a grammar, it would be likely to be the 
best possible, and would be sure to be the one universally adopted. 
It is, we suppose, no secret that the nine head-masters have met 
from time to time, and have decided upon adopting Dr. Kennedy’s 
Latin Grammar, with some alterations to be introduced at the 
suggestion of one or more of their own body. We have nothing 
at present to do with Latin grammar. So we only protest against 
such a piece of absurdity as this, because we suppose the same 
short-sighted policy will be afterwards applied to the production 
of @ joint-stock Greek Grammar, A fal objection to such 
a project lies in the circumstance that Dr. Kennedy is one of 
the mine. The fact of his having published a grammar ought 
at once to have debarred him, in the eyes of his colleagues, 
not to say in his own judgment also, from having a seat in 
such a conclave. . The result is undoubtedly one to be regretted 
as regards the Latin Grammar, and we earnestly trust that, 
as segrate Greek mar, Dr. Wordsworth and Dr. Kennedy 
may excluded from any such deliberations, in order, first, 
that what they have already expressed in print in this way may 
have its proper weight assigned to it, and secondly, that their 
absence may allow of the freest discussion of their respective Greek 
Grammars. Whether Mr. Miller has had it in view to show that 
there are others at least equally competent to form an opinion 
upon such points with some of the head-masters who coon idly 
to monopolize the whole subject, we are unable to say. But we 
can say that he has established his claim to be consulted as a 
grammarian, at least on a par with both these successful authors of 
grammars. At the same time he has, in our judgment, dis- 
qualified himself for a seat at the council of schoolmasters by the 
very fact of his recent publication of a Greek Syntax. The 
admission of any schoolmaster who has already published a Latin 
or Greek grammar to a deliberation as to the best grammar to be 
adopted by the public schools, is absolutely suicidal, just because 
it gives the whole comer a, gh ter of a hole-and-corner 
movement. Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Accidence or Mr. Miller’s Greek 
Syntax may be very admirable works, but it is impossible that 
they can be discussed with the freedom which is necessary if their 
respective authors are allowed to be present at the debates con- 
cerning them. 

We have made these remarks because it is of the utmost 
importance, in the interest of Greek and Latin scholarship, that 
every point should be discussed with unlimited freedom of 
debate. Mr. Miller’s present publication must be regarded in the 
light of a contribution towards the desired result. It is divided 
into two parts—the first treating of “the Elementary Construction 
of Sentences,” and the second, which is headed “ Further Remarks 
on some of the chief Elements of Syntax,” containing observations 
of a more philosophical and recondite character, together with a 
conclusion relating to “Irregular Constructions,” and the “ Arrange- 
ment of Words in Sentences.” We cannot help thinking that 
this of the book is an afterthought. It to us to be 
singularly out of place. We should have placed it between the 
two t.e. before what may be called the 
of the grammar begins. As regards the first part, we have a 
lutely no fault to find. The whole a is most systematically 
arranged. Wisely avoiding any logical dispute as to the terms 
predicate and copula, the author divides a simple sentence into its 
subject and its predication, or, in other words, the subject and what 
is said about it. And under the head of “Subject,” which in the 
simplest case is a single noun, we find, dexterously inserted, the 
article which distingui a the predicate, aad (he 


tions of substantive with substantive, adjective, and ictal, 
together with the cases governed by these two latter, the author 
noticing here and there the principal differences between Latin 
and Greek modes of construction. e are somewhat at a loss to 
invent a good reason in defence of his insertion in this —— of 
a single rule in Latin—namely, “ Adjectiva Genitivum, vel Objecti, 
vel Partitivum, vel Relationis precipuse, vel Separationis spe 
adsciscunt.” 

Under the head of “ Predication,” the author next treats of the 
verb under its six classes of copulative, transitive, neuter, middle, 
passive, and impersonal. Here it would have been more simple 
perhaps to make, first, the bipartite division into personal and im- 
personal, and then a subdivision of the personal into the five other 
classes. Under the same head of “ Predication” are arranged the 
combination of the verb with the adverb, and with another verb— 
this latter combination being divided into the two modes of coupling 
by means of a conjunction and without a conjunction; and here, as 
in treating of the “ Subject,” the author has given a sprinkling of 
Latin rules, much the larger portion of the text being, however, in 
English. The verb is discussed under its six heads in order. And 
as far as the end of the 4th class, the middle verb, everything is 
exactly in its proper After this, however, instead of 
finding the rules for the construction of sentences where the passive 
or the impersonal verb is used, we light upon some rules for the 
use of certain cases of nouns after certain verbs. These rules, and 
remarks upon them, are not indeed out of their pee places. It 
is not the arrangement that we complain of, but the want of 
logical division in the headings. Thus, if Section 6 begins with 
Middle Verbs, we naturally expect that everything that follows, if 
it is thought worth while further to subdivide the subject, should 
appear in a sub-section. Instead of this, we have the seven 
following sections taken up with the headings (7) Dative; (8 
Genitive; (g) Case with Preposition; (10) Participle; (17 
Place; (12) Time; (13) Conjunctions. And after this we have, 
in a separate chapter, the Passive and the Impersonal Verb dis- 
cussed. We notice this defect, which is easily remediable by the 
mere alteration of a few numerical figures, With this esogtem 
the arrangement of the elementary part of the Syntax is, as far as 
simplicity is concerned, nearly everything that could be wished. 

Before we part with it, we have a fault to find with the last 
observation made in it. Why will Mr. Miller follow in the track 
of other modern grammarians, and call such constructions as these 
by the name of accusative absolute P— 

wapdy pot pi Saveiv drip cider. 
Surely it would be much more obvious to class them as nomi- 
natives. There are undoubtedly very similar constructions which 
cannot be anything but nominatives, such as 
in the Antigone, and the following from the Pax of Aristophanes :— 


iv’ 
déovg AEywor— 


The construction, too, is like the Latin in such a passage as the 


Huc se provecti deserto in littore condunt, 
Nos abiisse rati, et vento petiisse Mycenas. 

When we reach Part II. we lack the systematic method 
which characterizes Part I. This also, like the earlier portion of 
the Syntax, is divided into three chapters. The first of these 
treats of “ Oblique Cases and the Central Meanings of Preposi- 
tions”; the second of “ Moods and Tenses”; and the third 
contains “Supplementary Remarks on Sentences.” It is with the 
first chapter that we find most fault. Mr. Miller has in general, 
with praiseworthy self-abnegation, resisted the temptation to be 
philosophical ; yet his treatment of the oblique cases seems to us 
too hard for boys, whereas the mode in which he has attempted 
to classify the meanings of prepositions is simple, and easy to 
be understood by any one who can grasp the meaning of the 
words local and metaphorical. Continuing the idea which first 
appeared in the Latin Grammar, he gives in two separate columns, 
first the local, secondly the metaphorical, meaning of each of 
the The distinction and classification is very 
useful, though Mr. Miller would not himself pretend to have 
given more than a very rough division, sufficient to help the 
memory of the learner. We are to find that, in a Syntax 
professedly elementary, he has not attempted to launch out into 
the connection of the different senses assigned to the different 

repositions under each head. Neither we object to his 
description of the use of the oblique cases in Greek, which 
occupies the first half of this chapter, except on the ground that 
he appears to us here to transcend the limits of an elementary 
treatise. To put what we mean in the ry =< light, we may 
give the following instance of contrast. At the very beginning 
of Part II. the learner is introduced to six kinds of genitive 
The Genitive of Origin; (2) The Partitive 
Genitive ; (3) he Possessive or Subjective; (4) The Genitive 
of Special ion; (5) The Objective Genitive; (6) The 
Genitive Absolute. Now this, we think, is drawing too much 
upon the power of concentrating their thoughts possessed by 
boys. this be so or he have no 

esitation in saying that there are many parts o! grammar, 
which have been omitted from the elementary syntax. For 
instance, for all that could be learned from this syntax, zpiv is 
never constructed with anything but an infinitive, whereas the 
other modes of construction are common and admit of easy 
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explanation. Perhaps we shall be thought to push our dislike of 
philosophical explanations for boys too far when we allege, as a 
second instance of our preference fur facts, the omission of any 
explanation of the uses of the word Now Mr. Millerhas noticed 
the fact of its construction with a present as well as with a future 
infinitive, but no attempt has been made to distinguish the cases. 
Again, on the other side, we may observe that space might have 
been saved in this Syntax by the omission of all elementary rules, 
which, pa as they do to the rudiments of grammar, have 
been, or ought to have been, learned once for all in the Latin 
Grammar. e may give as an instance the rules of the three 
concords. We do not, however, speak with confidence on this 
point ; and universal practice is against us. There is another moot 
point on which the opinions of the head-masters, and indeed 
of other masters of schools, would be extremely valuable. We 
mean as to the propriety of the Greek Grammar being written in 
Latin or in English, or in the style adopted by Mr. Miller—partly 
in one language, partly in the other. For a Latin grammar we 
are decidedly of opinion that Latin should be used. For the 
Greek, we will admit that we are open to conviction. 

Lastly, we have one other fault to find with this little work. Both 
the Greek and the English type are very small and unattractive. 
Perhaps it is the only point in which it contrasts unfavourably with 
the translation of Dr. Curtius’s Grammar as published by Dr. 
Smith. Yet, in spite of the smallness of the , We may com- 
= the writer on the careful way in which he has con- 

escended to the smallest minutiz of correcting the press. It is 
yery remarkable, and indicates a care which has been extended 
equally to more important points, that a first edition of such a 
work should be so free from blemishes. We have looked care- 
fully through the book, and we believe it will be found that there 
are not more than about half a dozen accents wrongly placed in it 


from beginning to end. 


5 THE PHILOSOPHY OF COSMETICS.* 
To author whom we now introduce to the English public is 
not a poetical moralist, but a practical guide, and his “ art of 
inting ” has no affinity to that of Raffaelle or Correggio. But he 
is none the less worth a hearing. To all who want to know how to 
paint their faces, so as to produce a perfect illusion without doing 
any injury to health or complexion, we are sure he must prove 
an invaluable guide. Though his work is intended palatial for 
actors, it contains precepts of general application. And as he is 
recommended, in a preface written by the publisher of his work, 
as a man who has practically “lived himself into the question ” 
(in die Sache hineingelebt), we should be loth to impeach the just- 
ness of his theories, especially as we have not the slightest desire 
to submit them to a practical test. If, however, we are addressing 
any sceptics in the art, we can tell them that the appendix gives 
a copious list of the colours prepared by the author, and sold by 
the publisher. They may gorge themselves with flesh tints for 
men who have attained years of discretion, with the hues of 
warriors and seamen, with youthful tints and tones for vigorous 
old men, pale tints for worn-out old men and misers, or similar 
colours for worn-out youthful intriguers. When they have gone 
through this course of research, we hope they will be com- 
petent to appreciate the author’s boasts of his rouge, which is 
= with grease, and to see its superiority over the liquid 
i For our own part, we are driven to mere servile re- 
petition of the inventor’s assurances of its merits. We can 
perhaps, do justice to the tender red which it diffuses, an 
can allow that “those advanced in years who play the part of 
ung lovers are aware of the advantages of the youthful rouge, 
and avail themselves of it with magical results.” But beyond 
this we are quite in the dark. We can only listen in wondering 
admiration when the author advises those really young to follow 
the example of old lovers, in order that the universal tone of stage 
complexions may be pleasing to the eye and naturally harmonious, 
Of course, if paint is so efficacious in old lovers, who have disad- 
vantages to contend with, it might produce more than magical 
results in young lovers, who have some natural fitness for the 
ra are pisving. But in that case the old would always be 
istanced by the young; and as for —= oung to ro 
themselves down to the universal tone of the old, is not this the 
same as putting old heads on young shoulders ? 

The touching admonition addressed by our author to all ladies 
who make little use of other cosmetics should have all possible 
attention. Most ladies, he tells us, use fluid rouge, and think they 
do so with the best success, but frightful consequences are predicted 
to those who wipe off liquid with a dry cloth, and “do not 
wash their faces till next morning.” If the author intends to 
convey @ hint that in some cases the words “ till next morning” 

ight be omitted, his delicacy is highly commendable; but w: 
shall we say of his gallantry? As a general rule, however, 
he seems to avoid any reflections on the female corps of the drama, 
lest his simple precepts should be exposed to suspicion or dis- 
tortion. Perhaps he is wise. If he does not want to vie with the 
old satirists or with Madame Rachel, it may be well to avoid the 
dangerous subject of female decoration. With men, and men on 
the stage, there is no such susceptibility. They must take their 
profession with its ups and downs. = one thinks —_ is % -no4 
ception in a t actor wearing a meditative wig in the 
Hamlet, or two or three false make 

* Die Maske des Schauspielers, oder die Kunst sich zu Schminken. Von 
Friedrich Altmann, Schauspieler. Berlin: Bloch. 


corporeal presence of Falstaff. It is no more disgraceful for 
Stephano to paint his face than for a married poet to talk of dying 
for Annie Laurie. And therefore it would be idle to sneer at our 
author when he tells us that “rouging the cheeks is not so easy 
as it might seem. A face which is formed by nature may lose 
all its advantages on the stage if it is badly painted, while a face 
which has no natural advantages may present, if properly painted, 
astonishing effects of beauty.” Is not this rather a subject for 
congratulation? It has so often been said that the distinction 
made between le who are handsome and those who are not is 
invidious, that we ought to be glad to find some means of levelling 
it. The half-hour that Wilkes was behind the handsomest man 
may have been only the half-hour spent at his rouge-pot. And it 
is not only for men who wish to be handsome—for the beau and 
the lady-killer—that these recipes are of use, but “ the more manly 
a face is meant to be, the s should be the tone adopted.” 
By such — the author 1 us gradually to each of the 
features. The eye may be easily embellished, and its “ soul- 
expression” may be heightened. “The performer must reflect 
if the heroic character of his part demands this embellish- 
ment, or if the lyrical character forbids it.” If your lips are 
not fresh and youthful, they must be freshened up with car- 
mine dissolved in Provence oil. A chin gently tinged with the 
lightest rose-colour gives a healthy look to the lower parts of the 
face, and this should never be omitted by ladies or gentlemen 
playing h youthful characters. On the subject of foreheads 
we are treated to unusual eloquence : — 

A fair youthful brow should be free and open. Hair which comes low down 
on the forehead disturbs the youthful expression of ideal contemplation of the 
world. The brow of a Hamlet and other youthful gropers may have the — 
of reflection impressed on them by lines of thought between the eyebrows, 
wild falling hair, but the free open temper of early youth does not 
with an o forehead. 

The author is evidently partial to youth. He likes it in its most 
natural aspect, with all the attributes of carelessness and thought- 
less mirth which are found in Gray’s Ode on Eton College, and 
which would have been impossible among the Roman youths who 
carried their implements of study to school on their left arm, or 
snatched away their hands from under the ferule. It is plai 
that his ideal of youthful beauty corresponds with that of man 
English parents and public speakers. The contempt with whi 
he talks of Hamlet as a youthful groper may seem novel in a 
German, as it is exactly the view that would be inspired by a long 
course of juicy mutton. But not only does Herr Altmann flatter the 
prejudices of modern parents, but he proves a valuable ally to boys 
themselves. Who does not recognise the truth of the following dic- 
tum P—“ Tt need hardly be said that whiskers augment the look of 
manliness for youthful sauy and their adoption is to be recommended 
in all cases where the character permits it.” Any one who has 
watched the eagerness with which the first hairs are looked for 

e itan ving et whi es -im: t 
epoch, approve the justice of And 
youth has successfully cultivated the cherished append he 
may further learn the expressions of which they are capable. A 
moustache hanging down on the chin gives an earnest look, and 
is suited to energetic characters. Curling upwards in a pleasing 
form and leaving the mouth free, it looks friendly; but if the 
ends are pointed up beyond the nose, the mouth looks sly or 
knavish (p/ifig), while, if the corners of the mouth are turned 
down with the same order of moustache, the effect is borné. A 
good wig has the most surprising efficacy, and often dispenses 
with all necessity of painting. The chapter on eyebrows is even 
fuller. Painted eyebrows give a friendly look to the eyes and 
forehead, and are especiall for humorous and good-natured 
characters. Eyebrows which are formed in a very high arch give 
a stupid expression. The intriguer’s eyebrow goes in a straight 
line, a ar the eye, and ending in an upward curve. Bushy 
eyebrows make the eye look malignant. In general, the beginner 
is referred to the eyebrows in Rafiaelle’s portrait of himself, as the 
best and most graceful form, a gentle curve or mo / being the 
perfection of eyebrows. We hope the observance of these rules 
will prove efficacious in such cases as that of a lady who was 
considered an ineligible partie because she had neither money nor 
eyebrows. In like manner, German students who have met with 
misfortunes in duelling may be consoled by hearing that putting 
on & nose is a simple affair. Formerly, indeed, the author tells us, 
noses were made of a cement that yielded to the slightest 
heat, and, if the actor perspired, his nose was the first to run. We 
are to find this comic element omitted among the charac- 
teristics of noses. ‘The nose is comic,” says Herr Altmann, 
“ when it is too flat, too rounded, too much turned up, or too 
and pointed.” But it must be ten times more comic when it 
slowly melts under the influence of heat, thaws, and dissolves 
itself into adew. The author is so ready to extract comedy out 
of all other natural infirmities that we think he need not have 

drusio thoagh wo have thonght it 
ren ic service, we it it 
more likely to call for drastic samadion 

But our author rises to much nobler flights when —. 
the traditions of dress and rouging for some of the heroic parts 
the drama, and here he does himself more justice. We see the 
care and study of the thorough actor longing to identify himself 
with his part, and not neglecting one of the least details as 
beneath his notice. In some cases, the author has given hints for 
the tone of the characters, as, for instance, Goethe in Egmont, 
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Iago’s power of self-command has given him the complete mastery of his 
features. He is not, like Schiller’s Franz Moor, a perplexed, doubting, 
super-subtle nature ; his plans and intri are like lightning, they spring 
up in his elastic spirit; and his clear judgment of men and things enables 
him to complete them easily, and without much thinking. He takes a 
hearty delight in his rapidly executed plans, and does all in such a straight- 
forward and cheerful manner, with such a pleasant humour, that not one of 
his victims suspects him of being a knave. His face is that of a soldier, 
with a light-brown complexion, a clever look, a free and open forehead, black 


and flowing hair, small finely curved wm the corners of his mouth | 


marked with two small laughing lines which give a humorous expression, a 
face which awakes confidence from the first, soldierlike, and at the same 
time humorous and genial, and with a dash of slyness. The devil which 
inhabits Iago should not be painted pregnantly on the face ; the performer 
must let it peep out at odd moments, or in the course of soliloquy. 

It must be confessed this is a + improvement on the vulgar 
idea of Iago, though even here 
may take exception. The common view of Iago, as we see him 
on the s and in pictures, is a fellow of the lowest cunning—an 
artful Italian, a man of wiles and tricks, with a face like Mephis- 
topheles, full of transparent insincerity. Now what Shakspeare 
gives us is just the opposite of this, though not exactly the same as 
Herr Altmann’s character. We cannot help suspecting that Iago 
is meant to work out with thorough breadth and fulness the hint 
thrown out carelessly in Antony’s speech over Cesar. Iago is a 
plaifi blunt man, an honest rude pe voy one who thinks little of 
arithmeticians, bookish theorists, fellows who never set a squadron 
in the field, and who know vo more the division of battle than a 
spinster. He has been tried and proved, on Christian and heathen 
grounds alike. The essential of him is that he is honest; he 
a claim to nothing more, and he is credited with nothing more. 
The repetition of this epithet recalls the “honourable men” of 
Antony. When Iago is first mentioned, Othello recommends him 
to the Senate as a man of honesty and trust. “ Good night, 
honest Iago,” says Cassio, when Iago has first entrapped him. 
“This fellow’s of exceeding honesty,” says Othello, when Iago has 
sown the first suspicion in his mind. And after the death of 
Desdemona the characteristic epithet recurs more strongly still, 
“My friend, thy husband, honest, honest Iago.” But this is all. 
There does not seem anything attractive about Iago—rather some- 
thing repulsive, which can only be got over by constant reminders 
of his honesty. He does not fase f profess to be faultless; it is 
his nature’s plague to spy into abuses, and his jealousy often shapes 
faults that are not. ese are just the points he trades on the 
most successfully. This repulsiveness and rude virtue, this bluffness 
and cynical frankness, enable him to impose not only on the cha- 
racters of the piece, but on successive generations of actors, painters, 
and critics, and perhaps two-thirds of the readers of Shakspeare. 
If there had been any smoothness about him, he must have been 
detected at once; if any cleverness, he must have been detected 
in the middle, He has neither one nor the other. Open, noisy, 
rude, coarse, with all his faults on the surface, and those 
pope bys most natural in a soldier, he gets safely almost to 
the end. 

It is, however, too late to begin an examination of one of 
Shakspeare’s subtlest characters at the end of an article, and we 
have merely thrown out a few hints upon the surface of Iago, 
without inquiring how far the surface and the under-current agree. 
If Herr Altmann will take our advice, he will leave out the clever 
look and the small laughing lines in the corners of the mouth, 
drop the humorous and genial, banish the dash of slyness, and 
intensify the soldierly character by a more liberal use of No. 6, 
the complexion of warriors and seamen. This is all we can 
expect of him as a professor of painting. We must leave the rest 
vo the actor. 


PROFESSOR BABINGTON ON ARCH ZOLOGY.* 


Fae common belief among undergraduates that most Professors 
learn their particular subjects after their election, instead of 
being elected on account of their previous knowledge of those 
subjects, will be confirmed by the perusal of the new Disney 
Professor’s Introductory Lecture. We have seldom met more 
naive confessions of ignorance and incompetence than Mr. Babing- 
ton has had the modesty to address to his hearers in this paper. 
They seem to us, indeed, unnecessarily frequent and overstrained. 
The learned Professor “doth protest too much.” Qui s’excuse 
s'aceuse, After all, we could not name any resident Cambridge 

uate—and these preferments always go, not altogether un- 
reasonably, to residents—who would be more likely than Mr. 
Babington to do credit to the choice of the electors to the Pro- 
fessorship of Archeology. A good scholar, and a man of taste and 
of trained powers of observation, he will be sure to qualify himself 
in course of time for his new duties. It must be remembered that 
the end and object of a University Professorship is not only that a 
man may teach others, but that he may learn for himself. A 
Professor may be said to fultil very fairly the obligations of his 
office who devotes himself to the earnest and scientific study of 


* An Introductory Lecture on Arc , delivered before the University 
By Churchill Babington, B.D., F.L.S., Disney Professor, &c. 


bridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1865. 


ere are some details to which we | 


tency. 
ed hina 


that when his predecessor, Mr. Marsden, was appointed—being the 
first holder of the Professorship and the nominee of its founder— 
some disappointment was felt when the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome were stated to be the exclusive objects of the new Professor’s 
research. It was thought that other antiquities, and more 

cially the mediseval antiquities of our own country, might well 
have claimed a portion of his thoughts and studies. But Mr. 
Marsden, in his Introductory Lecture (published in 1852), ruled 
it otherwise. He told us that because the field of archeological 
inquiry is boundless, and because the multitude of objects present- 
ing themselves to the antiquary is bewildering, it had been “ wisely 
provided by the founder of this Professorship that we shall direct 
our attention more immediately to one particular class of antiqui- 
ties, and that the noblest and most important of them all, I mean 


| the antiquities of Greece and Rome.” And, so far as we know, 


Mr. Marsden confined himself, during his tenure of the office, 
to the study of purely classical archeology. Whether or not 
his lectures were instructive, or worth listening to, we have 
never heard. But we cannot help thinking that his successor is 

ided by sound pelicy, as well as by a juster view of the subject, 
in resolving to include all branches of archeological inquiry within 
his range. Ie tells us, indeed, that Mr. Marsden probably rightly 
interpreted the founder's intentions in his limitation of the 
subject; and, when it is remembefed that Mr. Disney accompanied 
his endowment with the gift to the University of a respectable 
collection of classical antiques, few will dispute his assertion. But 
we learn now, to our great satisfaction, that the authorities of 
Cambridge were more wise and far-seeing than the founder. For 
Professor Babington now produces the actual words of the decla- 
ration and agreement between Mr. Disney and the University, 


which is, of course, the only document that has binding force 
| between the parties. From this instrument it appears that the 
| Disney Professor is obliged to deliver, in the course of each 
| academical year, “six lectures at least on the subject of Classical, 
| Medieval, and other Antiquities, the Fine Arts, and all matters 
| and things connected therewith.” These terms, at any rate, are 
| extensive enough, and we are only sorry that Mr. Babington 
| (who deserves the highest credit for boldly emancipatin 
| himself and his office from the trammels of the supposed 
restriction) has not signalized his liberty by choosing a British or 
a medieval subject for his first course of lectures. But we 
| observe that he is announced as preparing for publication a volume 
| on the Study of Greek Fictile Vases, their Classification, Subjects, 
, and Nomenclature—such being the department of archwology to 
which he has first directed his attention. We have no possible 
round of complaint on this score, and we hope to profit before 
ong by the Professor’s researches in Greek fictile art. Still 
the principle which Mr. Babington has vindicated might have 
been more firmly established by the practical choice, in the first 
instance, of a non-classical subject. However, we borrow from 
the present lecture some eloquent passages which are well worth 
uotation. After speaking of the just claims of Greek and 
oman antiquities, Mr. Babington proceeds :— 

But at the same time, viewed in other aspects, the archeology of our own 
| country has even greater interest and importance for us. What man is 
| there, in whose breast glows a spark of patriotism, who does not view the 

monuments of his country which are everywhere spread around him (in this 
place above most places), which connect the present with the remote past, 
and with many and diverse ages of that past, by a thousand reminiscences, 
| with feelings deeper and nobler than any exotic remains of antiquity, how 
| charming soever, could either foment or engender? ‘This love of national 
| antiquities, seated in a healthy patriotic feeling, has place in the speech of 
| an apostle himself :—- Men and brethren, let me freely speak unto you of 
the patriarch David, that he is both dead and buried, and his sepulchre is 
with us unto this day.” 

After a quotation from Wordsworth about the ancient Colleges 
of Cambridge and their former occupants, the Professor con- 
tinues 

And not only the buildings, but the other achxological monuments of the 
University (for so I think I may be permitted to call the pictures, and the 
busts, and the statues, and the tombs, which are the glories of our chapels, 
our libraries, and our halls) teach the same great lessons. They raise up 
again our own worthies before our very eyes, calling on us to strive to walk 
as they walked, dead though they be and buried ; for their effigies and their 
sepulchres are “ with us to this day.” I must repeat, then, that I am glad 
that the Disney Professor is not obliged to confine himself to classical 
archxology, i as I should be if he were wholly unable to give lectures 
on one or more branches of that most interesting department, which has 
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where we are told that the Duke of Alva has a yellow-brown his particular subject, without immediately lecturing upon it. 
) complexion, tinged with the blackness of gall. Here, of course, | The endowment is intended to afford competence and leisure for 
: the actor takes pains to follow the author's hints, but there are such study, and the ey of the founders of such an office might - 
few dramatic characters so minutely drawn, and tradition is at be best furthered by the diligent care of the Professor to qualify v 
variance about many. Take, for instance, such a character as Iago. himself for the instruction of future generations of academical . 
Herr Altmann gives it in a very few words :— hearers. What we feel inclined to complain of in Professor 
Babington is not so much his present inexperience in archeological 
studies, as the parade he malin of his confessed incom 
Even if the statutes by which his office is governed con 
to lecture prematurely — like a newly-ordained deacon, who begins 
to preach before he has learnt his a why, we ask, should 
he publish his introductory address? He may or may not have 
had an overflowing lecture-room when he first took possession of 
his chair, but at any rate he has appealed to a far wider audience by 
the publication of his inaugural address. He thus challenges criti- 
cism on his hasty production, and the conviction is forced upon us 
. that all his professions of humility are rather affected than real. 
We say this with some pain; for Professor Babington’s lecture, 
though not worth printing, is by no meansa bad one. And in one 
< respect we sympathize heartily with peerage in his wish and 
determination to extend the area of his subject. We can remember 
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amused if I were to read them ; classicists against gothicists, and gothicists 
against classicists. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the lecture itself, we have not 
much to say, except that the address is exactly what might be 
expected from a clever man, new to the work, who is endeavour- 
‘ing to lay out for his own guidance a general sketch of the whole 
field of archeological study. Viewed as a skeleton-map of the 
whole subject, it may be perused with advantage; but it would 
have been infinitely more useful had it presented a careful classifi- 
cation of all the branches and epochs of archeological research. 
As it is, there are few or no considerable omissions; but the 
references to the antiquities of the East, or of the New World, for 
example, are in the highest degree fugitive and unsatisfactory. 
The Se Te deals rather more largely with the questions of the 
pre-historic remains of man—the flint knives, the kjékkenméddi 
of Denmark, and the lacustrine pile-buildings of Europe. But, in 
point of fact, the lecture is nothing but a syllabus, and a very 
meagre one, of the pa ramifications of antiquarian study. 
For what he says of architecture the lecturer is indebted exclu- 
sively to Mr. Fergusson ; and the repeated quotations from Smith’s 
Dictionaries are more numerous than dignified. Perhaps his best 
extracts are taken from an article in the Edinburgh Review of 
1858, which he ascribes, we presume with authority, to that accom- 
plished scholar, Mr. Bunbury. We gather from internal evidence 
that the Professor’s personal tastes in archeology lead him to 
numismatic studies. In the matter of gems, a 8 glyptic art 
erally, he follows the able guidance of Mr. C. W. King, of 
nity. We venture to commend to him, as a subject which will 
well repay any labour he may expend upon it, the full investiga- 
tion of the Roman dominion in Britain, Ue remarks, rather 
felicitously, that a Roman map of Britain reminds one of a map 
in an early edition of Bradshaw's Guide, Upon the whole, we 
think that the Lecture which we have been so freely criticizing is 
a good augury of bold and successful efforts on the part of the 
newly-elected Professor. It is plain enough, upon reading it, 
that Mr. Babington is nervously sensitive to the jokes of the 
College-halls and combination-rooms about archeology in general. 
What else could induce him to take the bull by the horns, so to 
say, and to disarm the jokers by referring from the professorial 
chair to the erudite essay which proved the legend, “ Heigh-diddle- 
diddle, the cat and the fiddle,” to be a sacrificial invocation to the 
Deity in some unknown language? In the same spirit, he tells the 
story, apropos of the Etruscan language, that “ a learned antiquary, 
after many years’ research, came to the conclusion that two Etruscan 
words were equivalent to virit annos, but which was vivit 
and which was annos he was yet uncertain.” After this we do 
not know whether Mr. Babington is conscious ornot of the joke he 
makes about “ bvotlessly wandering over the width of the world,” 
when speaking of walking upon Roman roads. We wish that the 
learned author had kept back his first essay as Disney Professor 
until he had more fully matured it. It may perhaps yet appear 
some day, in an enlarged form, as a full conspectus of ological 
science, 


A NORWEGIAN TALE.* 


SIGNE'S HISTORY is the name of a Norwegian tale by 
Magdalene Thoresen, which is worth examining for two reasons 
—first, because we rarely have modern stories from the North; 
and, secondly, on account of the light which fiction incidentally 
throws on subjects not touched by writers of history or travels. 
The latter class of author’ are of course generally foreigners, who 
note external peculiarities and effects of which a native is, from 
familiarity, unconscious. For those who care to study national 
as well as individual character, no indication is mute, no minutize 
can be uninteresting or unimportant. Miss Bremer and Emilie 
Flygau-Carlen are known to us by the English and German trans- 
lations of their works, and have long ago established a popularity 
here as well as elsewhere. The Norwegian lady is not to be com- 


d to either of the Swedish writers, whose gifts are neither shared | 

nor imitated by the author of Signe’s History. The tale before us | 
es of the gloom which seems to pervade Norwegian character, | 

if we may judge from what we read and discern in their history | 


and art. Generalizing from a few particulars, we should infer 
that humour is rare in the rugged nature of the Norse, and that 
the fiercer passions predominate, The theory may be fanciful, but 
it is impossible not to imagine that the aspect of nature has its 
subtle influence on character, just as climate has, and many other 
unheeded conditions of existence. 
know that, oe infinite diversities, there is a certain iden- 
tity to be found in al 
altered by arctic or torrid zone; everywhere we have the same 
unvarying human lot, whose annals are made up of “hunger and 
labour, seed-time and harvest, love and death.” 
is but too common, and it is one that does not lose in pathos by 
being set in homely words. 

Signe is the daughter of a rich Bonde in that wild district of 
the western coast of Norway called Soé Fjord, where the inbabi- 


* Signe’s History. A Norwegian Tale. By Magdalene Thoresen. 
Translated by the Kev. M. R. Barnard, B.A. London: Chapman & Hall. 


However this may be, we | 


manifestations of our common nature, un- | 


Signe’s history | 


erbearing peasant, 

child, the beautiful Signe, on whom he lavished all the love of his 

been mg dead, and her place was imper- 
fectly supplied by Massi, an old servant, who had lived at the 
farm before Signe’s birth. Kolbein’s is no doubt a true Norwegian 
character, self-contained, self-satisfied — true, if not tender — 
inspiring fear in his timid daughter, and dislike in those around ; 
but with fine heroic qualities in his rugged nature. At the com- 
mencement of the story, a picturesque scene is brought before us 
of peasants going to confirmation, in their bright-coloured 
costumes, chiefly in boats on the Fjord, or trooping down the 
narrow mountain paths to the church at the foot of the Fjeld. 
The candidates adjust their simple toilet in the mirrored surface 
of a pool, but, unlike English girls so occupied, they are grave and 
silent. They soon form a procession; “each girl clasped her . 
hymn-book reverentially to her bosom, and, with down-turned eyes, 
fell into her place as the whole band marched demurely to the 
church.” They walk over the juniper-strewed floor to a bench 
allotted to the candidates, amongst whom Signe is the fairest and 
the most richly dowered. She is represented as beautiful, with an 
expression of indecision betokening her character, and presenting 
a strange contrast to the austere father, who never gave expression 
to the love for which the tender girl yearned. ith a childish 
mind and humble disposition, there is much that is winning in 
the description of Signe, in spite of her weakness. Love and 
sorrow are made to do their work in ennobling the character; 
as in eet the fragrance of the leaf is only brought out when it 
is crushed. 

The pastor, and his sister Rebecca, are unusual characters. His 
talents and ap ce made him in youth the idol of the fashion- 
able Copenhagen world. . A disappointment in love so wounded 
his pride, that he became soured, and withdrew entirely from 
_ society, having been entrusted with the care of the retired parish in 
| which we find him living with his sister and an only son, whose 
| birth had cost his mother her life a year after her marriage. The 
| people looked upon this loss as only a proper chastisement of their 
pastor’s cold, haughty spirit. “ What mattered it to him whether 
others suffered pain and sorrow? he had his own burden to 
sustain, and God knows it was a heavy one. There he lived, like 
Narcissus, ever bending over the contemplation of his own image, 
without sympathy or thought for any one else,” unless it were hi 
son Gudmund. The youth had returned from the University to 
his mountain home that Confirmation Sunday in spring, when he 
first saw Signe. He was an unformed handsome lad, with those 

ualities which often win the love denied to more unselfish natures. 

signe and Gudmund meet by chance as he is on his way back to 
the University. A few simple words, an embrace, and a rosebud 
left as a remembrance, change the current of poor Signe’s life. 

Without revealing the whole story, we may add that there are 
many startling incidents, though they have not much effect on 
the action of the story, as Miss Thoresen has little dramatic 
genius, but rather succeeds in describing domestic scenes, and 
depicting the eflect of circumstances on character, and the power 
of a resolute man or woman to mould softer natures to their will. 
The language of the peasants is figurative and homely; their 
customs are quaint, and have an air of solemn ceremony that 
would be tiresome to ourselves. To read of them transports us 
at once into an older world, rich in traditions of the past. People 
are not suffered to live and enjoy themselves in a Norwegian 
story, any more than they are in the generality of English 
| fictions. The tragic element prevails in both, and benevolence 

towards the creations of their brain is not often practised b 
| authors; there is sometimes even a conspicuous thirst for their 
| blood, and, like the god of fable, they devour their own offspring. 
Signe’s history is a mournful one. She is seduced by the pastor's 
' youthful son, Gudmund, and the father prevents him from marrying 
| The interview between Kolbein Starkar and the pastor is very 
striking fiom its being so completely unlike anything that could be 
supposed to take place in England. The proud Bonde has to bend 
before the pastor. “The working of the rigid muscles of the face 
betrayed that a conflict was going on within ; a conilict between 
| pride and humility—between a demand and a prayer.” The 
tor is “robed in his full canonicals"; he drives Kolbein ‘to 
istraction with his cold, haughty manner and scornful tone. Le 
quotes Scripture to suit his own purpose. The peasant, in the 
agony of his soul, is bowed down. “ Answer me, priest, and take 
not refuge behind the words of the Lord,” exclaimed Kolbein, 
| who had now arrived at the extreme verge of that restraint over 
| himself which for his unhappy daughter had imposed on 
him. “My son is far away from here, and shall remain where 
he is,” answered the pastor firmly, no longer seeking to dis- 
simulate. Kolbein’s hatred and rage drive him to extremity; he 
| is about to strike the cruel undaunted pastor to the ground, when 
“suddenly Kolbein’s arm fell heavily by his side, and a shudder 
_ ran through his frame, for before him stood the Lord’s anointed. 
_ He was disarmed, but not conquered. Proudly, as one aware of 


| his ~ ary strength gives way, not because he must, but because 
| he will, he turned towards the door, and out with a firm 
| step, and a look that concealed the agitation within.” Lp ae | 
| the pastor's sister, waits for him below; but he rejects her offe 

hospitality, and leaves the house cursing the master and his son. 
| Before this scene, Rebecca had urged her brother to allow his son to 
| tepair the wrong done to Signe ; but she had failed in making any 
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_moreover a special connection with the classical studies of the University: | tants gain their living by farmi fishing, and felling timber. 
It is manifest that the University intended the Professor to consider no kind | The Bonde we are nb dis a equivalent to oe ihe, 
of human antiquities as alien from him ; and I think this in itself a very | yeoman: fn Kolbein St ‘J 55 the t ~ in th 
great gain. For, if the truth must be confessed, antiquaries above most : : in Starkar 18 the most prosperous man in the 
vthers have been guilty of the error of despising those branches of study 

which are not precisely their own. I forbear to adduce proofs of this, though | 

Iam not with them, andeven although you would certainly be 
‘ 
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impression on the "s stony heart. “Henceforth she must 
wait patiently for the day of the Lord. Ah! would it ever come 
in this life ?” she wonders. The winter passes, and, though living 
in the same house, Signe never sees her father; “ she seemed to be 
blotted out from his memory, and no one dared to remind him of 
her.” A child is born at Kraekenes, and in time the old nurse 
Massi, hearing that one Sunday there are to be a number of young 
married women churched, and their children baptized, resolves 
that the child should go to church ; amongst many, she might pass 
unobserved. Signe should not be present; the shame of the old 
custom should never fail on her. e must quote a note explana- 
tory of this custom : — 

The ideas ee and pure morals in these districts are severe ; 
only girls of spotless fame are allowed to go bare-headed ; those of doubtful 
reputation are obliged to wear a white kerchief of a different fashion, and 
tied in a different way from the of married women, and called the 
skout-shampel, or cloth of shame. 


. Old Massi was ready to execute her plan, when Kolbein enters his 


daughter’s room, and sees her for the first time. He addresses her 
in the following harsh words: — “So thou’dst thought to steal 
away from punishment.” He was aware of what was going on, but 
she who brought the shame on herself must needs pay the penalty, 
and, until it was paid, she was no daughter of his. does not spare 
the shrinking girl ; he came to inflict chastisement, and nothing can 
avert his purpose. Go tochurch she shall. ‘‘ And when the pastor 
has read her in, as the law requires, and when she has held her 
child over the font—then, and not till then, is she my daughter.” 
At last the timid girl falters, “I will do as thou biddest, father.” 
“So God strengthen and bless thee,” cried her father, in a strong 
voice ; but two big glistened in his dark eyelashes. 
Signe seeks for a linen kerchief in her cupboard : — 

“There, Massi,” she said, seating herself and handing it to the old woman, 
“take it, and bind the ‘skout-skampel’ on me. I know not how.” 

“ God help and comfort me,” cried Massi, “ I tremble like a leaf. How can 
I bind such on thee, poor child ?” 

In this cruel custom we see a touching subject for a national 
painter such as'Tiedemann. Kolbein Starkar takes his daughter by 
the hand and passes through the whispering crowd to the church, 
every one remarking on the skout-skampel. As the authoress dry] 
remarks :—‘ ‘his was a climax. Nothing more could be said. 
The thing was now called by its proper name; and they held their 
tongues.” Signe a as she bears her child in her arms; 
but the noble-hearted Rebecca comes to her rescue, and says, so 
that all in the church may hear—“ Let mé take thy child, and hold 
it for thee over the font; it is the least I can do for thee; but it is 
also the most.” And she affectionately takes the infant in her 
arms to the font, followed by Signe. The ceremony is over. 
“ Kolbein Starkar, and his daughter, too, turned their steps home- 
wards, her hand in his, as before. But this time no scornful looks 
or bitter words followed them ; for everybody now understood that 
a great wrong had fallen, and hats flew off from young and old, as 
the proud Bonde and his pretty daughter, who had so courageously 
fulfilled all the law had demanded of her, between them.” 
Confidence is restored between father and hter, and there is 
peace, if not joy. 

We have shown how different a feeling pervades this tale from 
any to which we are accustomed; and it is so throughout, the 
white kerchief reminding us of the scarlet letter which marked out 
the victim in Hawthorn’s celebrated novel. There is somethin 
stern and puritanical in the religion of these Norwegians, whic 
may easily degenerate into the gloomiest excesses of fanaticism. 
Revivalists are known in Norway by various names—“ Opwachte,” 
“ Lesere”; but usually they are for aeseree as Haugianer, from 
Hans Neilson Hauge, who has been called the Norwegian 
Wesley. His preaching and influence, the clerical agitation 
against him, and his imprisonment for nine years whilst jd ent 


orway. 
Tt is satisfa to note that in Signe’s History the minor 


characters are not neglected. Thorstein and old Kjeld are surely 
true types of Northern peasants; Massi is also good, and the 
character of Sénneve is sketched with considerable pathos. If the 
book had no other merit, we should be glad to notice the spirit 
of active good which animates Miss Thoresen’s volume. “ It 
is through sorrow thou shalt work thy way to joy,” is a speech 
made by Rebecca, and emphasized by italics; it forms the chief 
thought and teachin of igne’s History. There are many 
enigmatical sentences, but probably the obscurity of some may be 
due to the difficulty of translation. The chief fault in the story 
is its untempered gloom, and we may suggest to the authoress 
that, when there is so much that is sad in real life, it might be 
well if the melancholy element were, we will not say excluded from 
works of fiction, but made less dominant. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

pas reputed one of the driest of subjects, statistics may 

et be made to yield amusement in skilful hands. Modest as 
are the literary pretensions of Herr Hausner’s * laborious compila- 
tion, it is so valuable for the extent, and so fertile in the s 
tiveness of its information, as fairly to deserve precedence among 
its contemporaries. The principal drawback upon the usefulness 
of tables of this nature is the frequent uncertainty of the data on 


* Vergleichende Statistik von Europa. Yon Otto Hausner. Bad. 1. 
London: Nutt. 


which they are founded. We can scarcely place the same implicit 


trust in a Greek or Portuguese functionary as in the English Re- 


gistrar-General, and in some cases it appears problematical whether 
any machinery for statistical purposes is available at all. Taking 
things as we find them, it would be easy to fill pages with curious 
and volumes with ingenious deductions. It appears, 
or example, that Europe now contains fifty-one States, against 
sixty in 1815. Six have gained in extent; as many have lost. 
Since 1800 the free city of Bremen has had the largest relative 
increase of population; Servia comes next, then Saxony. Great 
Britain occupies the fifth place on the list, Russia the sixth, 
Prussia the eighth, Austria the twenty-third, France only the 
thirty-eighth ; Waldeck is at the bottom. Belgium and Saxony 
are the most densely peopled countries of any importance. Great 
Britain is the only t Power whose population is very dense ; 
Spain, Turkey, and Greece are the most important States where it 
is very sparse. The department of the Seine has the largest com- 
parative population of any province; Middlesex comes next; Arch- 
angel last. The Latin race reckons in round numbers ninety 
millions, the Teutonic eighty-two, the Slavonic eighty, the 
Mongol fifteen, the Celtic six (diminishing), the Jewish four 
(increasing very rapidly). More than half the Jews are Russian 
subjects, more than half the remainder Austrian. In Poland 
every seventh person is a Jew. The women are three millions 
in excess of the men, and retain their numerical superiority 
in every important State but Italy. There are aie three 
millions of nobility, the largest proportion being in ‘Transylvania, 
where every twelfth person claims noble birth. Great Britain and 
Treland have relatively the fewest. There are six States in which 
the institution does not exist. The Papal States have naturally 
the largest proportion of clergy, Prussia the smallest. Every one 
will be surprised to find Holland and Belgium standing at the 
head of the category of pauperism. Pauperism is, however, every- 
where on the decline, except in Prussia, Austria, and Poland, in 
which latter country its increase is enormous. It is almost equally 
surprising to find that Spain has more towns and villages than any 
other European country, and that the largest relative proportion 
but one is in Sicily. The Dutch and Belgian towns are compara- 
tively the most populous, the Austrian the least. Sixty-two cities 
ss more than 100,000 inhabitants, against twenty-three in 
1806, no less than fifteen of them in this country. We are rather 
surprised to find Constantinople third on the list, with a popula- 
tion nearly double that of St. Petersb There are 560,000 
villages, 250,000 of them in Russia. In Geneva there are, on the 
average, twelve people to a house, in densely-peopled England 
only five, in France only four. We have no space for the intinite 
ramifications into which Herr Hausner pursues his subject, and 
can only add that neither infirmity, nor insanity, nor urition, 
nor crime, nor army, nor police, nor revenue are neglected in a 
survey so minute and comprehensive as only to leave it matter 
of en how the compiler proposes to fill his second 
volume. 

France under Napoleon III* is another work entering largely 
into statistical questions, which are so treated as to form very 
entertaining reading. The chief drawback is the partisanship of the 
writer, whose work is a constant panegyric on the present French 
Government, and an implied impeachment of its predecessors. We 

atly question whether his sanguine views of the soundness of 
mperial finance are shared by M. Fould himself, and we are sur- 
rised that it should not have occurred to him, while exposing the 
alsifications of the budget under Louis Philippe, that the 
Udes of this particular description of “cookery” may very well 
be equally indispensable to his successor. We find ourselves on 
surer ground in the second section of the treatise, which is devoted 
to a masterly history and exposure of the protective system in 
France. No more pregnant instance could be afforded of the 
mischief which a nation does to itself in endeavouring to cripple the 
trade of its neighbours. Of course, in France, it is the manu- 
facturing interest that stickles for protection, and it is particularly 
amusing to an Englishman to find the same arguments that used 
to do duty for the agriculturists in his own country employed 
abroad by the class that could never sufficiently abominate 
monopoly at home. There was a time when even English manu- 
facturers held a very different language. “It lies at my feet,” 
said an honourable member on presenting a certain petition in 
1785, “ for it is impossible to hold it in my hand.” The monster 
and monstrous document referred to was a petition from the manu- 
facturers of Lancashire against free trade with Ireland! 

The subject selected by Dr. Maximilian Perty + is so interesting 
in itself, and associated with such wealth of illustrative anecdote, 
that a treatise upon it can hardly fail to be at least entertaining. 
It may be doubted whether Dr. Perty’s volume is much more than 
this. Animal psychology is a study peculiarly attractive to minds 
which love to dwell in a speculative twilight, a glimmering 
borderland between fancy and science. The scope of the inquiry 
is vague, the observations on which it depends are frequently v 
uncertain, and the inferences to be derived from them very m 
a matter of taste. Dr. Perty’s tastes incline in the direction of 
the mystical. His mind is utterly alien from the hard materialism 
at present dominant in German scientific circles. He is indeed 
industrious in collecting facts, but induction from them does not 


* Frankreich unter Ni III. Politisch-tkonomische Skizzen. Von 
Ph. Geyer. Leipzig: W London: Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Das Seelenleben der Thiere. Thatsachen und Betrachtungen. Von 
Maximilian Perty. Leipzig: Winter. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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seem to be his forte, nor is it always easy to discern their relevancy 
to his argument. It is, nevertheless, so gratifying to meet with a 
naturalist to whom the universe is something else than a machine, 
that we must allow his book a higher value as a suggestive and 
stimulant of thought than as a contribution to the particular 
inquiry to which it is devoted. 

‘Menzel’s Life of Walther von der Vogelweide * would have been 
more readable if it had been less erudite and exhaustive. The 
great minstrel flourished in the pre-Boswellian epoch, and the in- 
cidents of his career must be dug out piecemeal from his writings. 
The chronology and interpretation of these can only be determined 
by very searching criticism, and the adventurous biographer finds 
himeelf at issue with a host of commentators, like a knight-errant 
dealing blows among giants and dragons. Whether Dr. Menzel 
has overthrown Lachmann and Simrock is more than we can say, 
but it is certain that the continual intrusion of a crabbed contro- 
versy spoils the book for general readers, however useful it ma 
be to those ambitious of acquiring a critical acquaintance wil 
Walther’s text. 

The autobiography of Heinrich Stieglitz + will bring to recol- 
lection a tragic event now nearly forgotten, but which produced a 
profound sensation in its day. Stieglitz was one of those precocious 
talents whose misfortune it is to have awakened expectations in 
youth which it surpasses the ability of their manhood to make 
good. The brilliancy of his early pega academical and 
poetical, the indulgence of critics and the partiality of tutors, had 
inspired him with the hope of attaining great literary renown. 
In fact, he was a clever literary man, possessed of much scholar- 
ship and good taste, able to compose fluently and agreeably 
on almost any subject, but doomed to perpetual mediocrity in 
all. Had he been silly and conceited, he re 0% have passed 
through life with much comfort and self-satisfaction, but un- 
fortunately his good sense was commensurate with his ambition, 
and did not leave him long uncertain of the real value of his 
efforts. It is not discreditable to him that this bitter dis- 
appointment should have occasioned severe mental agitati 
which for the time destroyed his health, and proved fatal to his 
more celebrated wife. Charlotte Stieglitz was an extraordinary 
woman, who united a fine intellect and an enthusiastic 
— to the most winning simplicity of character. Her 
weak point was a proneness to morbid reverie, constitutional in 
its origin, but greatly increased by domestic calamity and by im- 

ressions injudiciously communicated by a favourite clergyman. 

he seems to have instinctively felt, without being willing to avow, 
that her marriage had proved a failure, and, in despair at the ill 
success of her endeavours to restore Stieglitz to tranquillity, to 
have reasoned herself into a belief that she was the impediment to 
it. At length the intolerable situation was terminated by her 
suicide (1834). If, as was conjectured, she had imagined that the 
violence of the shock would startle Stieglitz into genius, the mis- 
calculation was soon apparent. The poor man was utterly pros- 
trated ; and when, in deference to the universal demand, Charlotte’s 
diary and correspondence made their appearance under the editor- 
ship of Theodore Mundt, all chance of Tis ever asserting himself 
was entirely destroyed. Mundt seems to have performed his task 
with all possible delicacy, but there was no resisting the general 
inference from the case, and poor Stieglitz was unanimously 
found guilty of being ridiculous. He adopted the best course 
practicable under the circumstances, by bowing to the storm 
and retiring to Venice, where he employed himself usefully for 
some years in various literary labours, and very honourabl 
at last when, on the breaking out of the insurrection, he sid 
with the patriots, and endeavoured to enforce the justice of their 
cause upon. his countrymen. He died of cholera, shortly before 
the surrender of the city. His latter years were in part devoted 
to the composition of the autobiography before us, which is elegant 
as a composition, admirable in point of tone and feeling, and much 
the most valuable of his writings. Few men have had a more 
awkward story to narrate, and it must increase our for him 
to observe with how much delicacy and simplicity the task has 
been accomplished. Some portions, indeed, seem strangely slurred 
over. We should like to know the real history of the persecution 
which he represents himself to have experienced at the hands of a 
wild Irishman of the name of Dunn—an extraordinary compound, 
he says, of the tragical and the burlesque. We suspect that the 
latter element would be found to preponderate. 

A biography of Ernst Moritz Arndt { tells the story of a very dif- 
ferent man — one as remarkable for healthy simplicity as Stieglitz 
was for hypochondria, and whose literary character was as em- 
phatically that of an earnest champion as Stieglitz was that of a 
dilettante. Arndt’sclaim to immortality is, of course, founded upon 
his mission as German ‘Tyrteus and general anathematizer of the 
French, whom he treats as the Cardinal treated the Jackdaw of 
Rheims. His songs, accordingly, are not likely to be much piped 
in the piping times of peace; but, like the buried grenadier in 
Heine’s ballad, they will be sure to rise from their grave with the 
sabres and bayonets, though assuredly not with the design “Den 
Kaiser, den Kaiser zu schiitzen.” Till then they had better rest, 
since, though incomparable in their own line as stimulants to the 


* Das Leben Walthers von der Vogelweide. Von Dr.R. Menzel. Leipzig: 
Triibner. London: Asher & Co. in 

+ Heinrich Stieglitz. Eine Selbstbiographie. Vollendet und mit An- 
merkungen herausgegeben von L. Curtze. Gotha: Perthes. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

¢ Ernst Moritz Arndt. Sein Leben und seine Schriften. You E. Lan 
berg. Bonn: Weber. London: Asher & Co. ” ox 


energies of a crushed and oppressed nation, their assiduous 
pore in time of peace is adapted to encourage that tendency to 

rutal insolence to which Germans are as liable as Frenchmen are 
to the saucy, and Britons to the haughty, varieties of the vice in 
question. The good Arndt himself was emphatically grob, and 
his want of tact and temper had its share in encouraging the 
disgraceful government persecutions which embittered the da 
of a man almost fanatical in his loyalty. With all his faults, he 
was a very fine character, and one that may be proposed with 
advantage to the imitation of his countrymen, if they are but 
warned to — clear of his narrowness of spirit. No such warning 
can be expected fiom the writer before us, whose work is a catalogue 
of Arndt’s deeds and a pretty full analysis of his writings, with a 
running commentary of admiration. It is readable, but not con- 
spicuous for literary merit. 

The third volume of Schaubach’s German Alps* treats of Upper 
Styria and the neighbourhood of Salzburg. te is a very copious 
and interesting work of its kind, but its literary character is 
designedly subordinated to its utility as a manual for tourists, to 
whom it may be recommended with confidence. 

We are indebted to a Prussian officert, returned from going to 
and fro in Jutland and walking up and down in it, for an account 
of that country which demonstrates the illuminating properties of 
the torch of war. It may be questioned whether, previously to the 
late hostilities, anything was generally known of the Cimbrian 
peninsula beyond its confi ion and the ethnological cha- 
racter of the inhabitants. e learn from Herr von Wittken that 
this seemingly uninteresting tract is in fact a microcosm dis- 
eriminated by natural characteristics into three regions, which 
differ almost 2s much among themselves as if they were parted 
by oceans. The eastern shore is a zone of fertility, where arable 
land, woodland, and pasture blend in harmonious proportions, and 
where comfort, almost opulence, is the rule in town and village. 
Parallel with this lies the backbone of the peninsula, a region of 
heath and morass, rebellious in most parts against cultivation, and 
apparently combining the characteristics of an Irish bog and an 
East Dorsetshire warren. Yet even this inhospitable waste claims 

recedence in point of fertility of the western’ coast, where there 
is absolutely nothing but sand, which, constantly driven about by 
unresisted blasts from the ocean, has warred so effectually upon 
every green thing that a large proportion of the scanty population 
have never even seen a tree. After discovering how large a por- 
tion of the realm is almost valueless, the apparent feebleness of Den- 
mark ceases to be a matter of surprise. Herr von Wittken’s account 
is most comprehensive, and at the same time entertaining ; his 
references to political and military transactions are few, con- 
ceived in the best spirit. 

Dr. Hermann Petert, the brother of the historian whose Roman 

i we recently noticed, publishes a monograph on the 2ourses 
whence Plutarch derived his information, and on his credibility in 
neral. Asa biographer, Plutarch usually consulted the works 
+ calculated to ren him respecting the personal character- 
istics of his heroes, neglecting the beaten track of history. He 
has range or ge preserved the substance of many books of 
memoirs which would otherwise never have reached posterity — a 
circumstance which renders his work particularly valuable. At 
the same time his temper is easy and uncritical, and he is too 
apt to yield himself up unreservedly to the discretion of any bio- 
grapher or autobiographer who will supply him with the pic- 
turesque traits of which he is in quest. Dr. Peter's illustrations 
are almost entirely drawn from the Roman Lives. 

Blass’s work on Greek eloquence from Alexander the Great to 
Augustus § is chiefly interesting from its references to Cicero and 
other Latin orators. The Roman eloquence of the period, 
however imitative and eclectic, was at all events alive. Con- 
oe Greek oratory was a mere intellectual pastime, 
with no relation to the practical business of life. This is not 
Herr Blass’s fault, who has written ably on a dull subject, and 
made the most of his solitary personage of eminence, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. A collection of Lobeck’s || academical orations 
can hardly be referred to as affording models of eloquence, but 
discusses a great variety of philological subjects in a , com- 
pressed, clear style. 

The “Herculanean Studies”{] of Herr Gomperz are intended 
to consist of several parts, containing extracts from the facsimiles 
of the Herculanean manuscripts presented to the Bodleian by 
George IV., and neglected ever since. The present publication 
contains a reprint of a work on logic by Philodemus the Epicurean 
philosopher, or his preceptor Zeno. In it, Herr Gomperz main- 
tains, the process of investigation by induction is clearly pro- 
pounded, and the essence of Bacon’s reasoning on that subject 
anticipated. 

Two modest little works furnish acceptable illustrations to the 


e rms Obersteiermark, etc., fiir Einheimische und Fremde geschildert. 
bs Adolph Schaubach. Jena: Frommann. London: i & 
orgate. 


+ Studien iiber Jiitland. Von Edmund von Wittken. Berlin: Springer. 
London: Asher & Co. . 

t Die Quellen Plutarchs in den Bi ieen der Rimer. Neu untersucht 
von Hermann Peter. Halle: ung des Waisenhauses. London: 
Asher & Co. 

§ Die Griechische Beredsamkeit in dem Zeitraum von Alexander bis auf 
Augustus. Von F. Blass. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Auswahl aus Lobeckh’s akademischen Reden. Werausgegeben von A. 

nerdt. Berlin: Weidmann. London: Asher & Co. 


{| Herkulanische Studien. Von T.Gomperz. Heft.1. Leipzig: Teubner. 
| London: Asher & Co. : 
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Herr Tschischwits * examines the traces 
acquaintance with the popular — of 7 
Germany, many of which had their counterparts in England. | 
Dr. Clesst catalogues Shakspeare’s numerous references to the 
healing art and its professors, and deduces that there is quite as 
much reason for considering the oe to have been a physician as 
a lawyer, as Lord Campbell would have him. 

The histories of the theatres of Mannheim t and of Weimar § | 


works of Shakspeare 
they present of an 


record two of the most brilliant passages in the history of the | 


German drama. The administration of the Mannheim theatre in 
its palmy days is still considered the model for all similar 
undertakings. The direction was shared by Count Dalberg, who 
represented the Court and the cultivated portion of the gem 
and Iffiand, the Garrick of Germany, and, like Garric 

only a great actor, but an accomplished scholar and prolific 
dramatist. 
superior attainments, and the ment was curiously dis- 
tinguished by its democratic character, by the degree to which the 


principal members participated in it according to their standing, | 


and their habit of regularly 


criticizing each other's per- 
formances in the interests of their art. 


Such an arrange- 


ment would bring an English theatre to ruin in a fortnight, and 
probably could not have succeeded anywhere but in a small | 


capital where the performers were entirely dependent upon aristo- 
cratic patronage. Neither the Mannheim nor the Weimar theatre 
could ate been supported otherwise, and neither experiment has 
contributed to solve the problem of establishing a stage combining 
profit with refinement os with a character of nationality. Weimar 
reversed the principles of Mannheim, the management being des- 
— in the highest degree, and the manager the autocratic Goethe. 
ireat results might have been accomplished had he undertaken it 
ten years sooner, when in the zenith of his dramatic fertility. At 
the time of his entering upon it, his taste had become formal and 
pedantic, and he wasted his powers in endeavouring to force 
exotic productions upon the public, which their healthy instinct 
intuitively rejected. Like mortal managers, the Olympian was 
frequently at a loss for the sinews of war, and was accustomed to 
provide supernumeraries by impressing theological students from 
the adjacent college, to the great indignation of Herder. The 
soiel reached its height when Goethe dressed up the incipient 
ditions as devils, and an unseasonable accident afforded the public, 
who had just witnessed Don Juan’s descent to the infernal regions, 
the additional satisfaction of seeing a theological student caught 
by the tail in a trap. 

Robert Giseke’s || attempt at a national drama grounded u 
national history is very laudable, but will hardly succeed in his 
hands. There is plenty of bustle and variety in these pieces, but 
a great deficiency of animation in other respects. They are the 
work of a laborious student, whose views are sound, but who lacks 
the strength to realize them. “ Old Stories of Switzerland, "Ga 
collection of Swiss legends in verse, will interest those in whose 
minds the places described are associated with agreeable recol- 
lections. Some of the translations are very good; others appear 
cramped and prosaic, from co too scrupulously literal. 


* Nachk Germanischer Mythe in den Werken Shakspeares. Von 
Benno Tschischwitz. Halle: B ing des Waisenhauses. London : 
Asher & Co. 


+ Medicinische Blumenlese aus Shakespeare. Von G. Cless. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. London: Asher & Co. 
tT und Dalberg. Geschichte der classischen Theaterzcit Mannheims. 
Von Wilhelm Koffka. Leipzig: Weber. London: Asher & Co. 

§ Zur Geschichte des Weimarischen Theaters. Vou Dr. E. W. Weber. 
Weimar: H. Béhlau. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Dramatische Bilder aus Deutschen Geschichte. Von Robert Giseke. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Old Stories of Switzerland ; selected and translated from the Works of 

diferent German and Swiss Poets. By a Lady. Berne: Haller. London: 

illiams & Norgate. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We beg leave to state that it is impossible for us to return rejected 
communications; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE. 
The publication of the SaturpDaY Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 
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GTODARE. —ONE HUN yi and SEVENTY-FOURTH 
REPRESENTATION._THEATRE of MYSTERY EGYPTIAN BALL. MAR- 
VELS VENTRILOQUISM, by Co! i bropa E. The Real Indian 


> an stantaneous G Sicaiapel, for the first time in 
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| Ord. Descriptiv and Sydney Jones. the Dissecting- Room — Mr. 
Rainey, Mr. J. Croft, and M Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, aud 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. A ifery— General Pathologu— 
Mr. Simon. Botany—Dr. J. Wale Hicks. % rative A — . Materia Medica 
—Dr. Forensic Medicine—Dr. Stone. "Morbid “Anatomy—Dr. J. Wale 

Liicks. Microscopical Anatomy—Mr. Rainey. Pathol hemisiry—Dr. Thudich: 

| Students can reside with some of the Officers of the Iospital. 

PR dy yd or to obtain . the Conditions of all the Prizes, and further information, 
Secretary, the Manor House, St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, 


Surrey 
‘ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
| Director—Sir RODERICK K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 


Dur the Session 165-6, which will com nm October 2 the foll i Ang RSES 
LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be be 
1. Chemistry — E. Frankland, 
2. John M.D., F-R.8. 
3. Natural History—By T. H. uzley, F. R.8. 
By Robert Wi Willis, M.A., 
& Phisics—By John Tyndall, F-R.S. 
Instruction in a Drawing, by Rev. J. Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 


The Fee for Students desirous is £30 in trance, 


Pupils are received in the 1 Col: the Laboratory of the 
Tickets of Lectures are issued at £3 and £4 each. 


to separate Courses 
Officers in the Queen's Service, } Her Majesty's Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices 

ime ters, Pupil’ Teachers, and others engaged in Edueation, are also 
Royal Highness the : Prince of Wales has granted Two Scholarships, and several others 
ve 
wee 3 and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
TRENHAM REFRES, Meniatrar. 


COLLEGE, Mortimer Road, Kilburn, London, 


Princi Mr. GEORGE OGG, University of London, formerly Instructor 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. In this Establishment PUPILS | Education. 
ich, Sandhurst, and tho 


and Congrats and are ~ 
Schools. ¢ Michaelmas commenced Prospectus Examina- 
tion- Report on application to the 


FRANCE. — EDUCATION. — FRENCH PROTESTANT 
TITUTION for finishing the Education of YOUNG LADI jucted 
Maaile ULAGNI ER and Madile. SHACKLETON, successors 
Madile. Autaonime and Madlle. Suackteron have had, for many years past, a great. 
nthe Management of the Establishment — Cinvras’ 's Occupancy, with the 
r exertions romo' e we 

Suse have been the honour te the Heads of ilies 

le. our t 
ACK, a8 ‘am! she is now in 
her Pupils, and will be to take charge of other 
tohercare. The h can iven, and 
For Madlle. 


she will return to I with 
oung Ladies that may be confided 


uses forw: 


HPUCATION. —Mayence on the Rhine.—Professor KOLSCH, 
of the Go it School, receives in his House a Limi 

Private Tuition in addition to the Glasses inthe Public School, thas Home for 

all the Higher Branches of Instruction. Dr. mangace. © the distin uguished pupil of Liebix, is 

Professor ot Chemistry and Natural 1 Philosophy. fessor is wells with 

Two Vacancies in September.—Apply to Papoison, Esq., 37 Essex Strect,. 


St. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA. — A Married CLERGYMAN 


(Cambridge Sijetuate, Ist Class Poll. 1860), residing at St. Leonard's forta’ 
Bons to a few whom would carefully for ihe Public 
tions in uineas ann 
inclusive. Address, Acrua, Alexandra Villa, 


Oral MILITARY ACADEMY, Woolwich, -and other 
JAMES R. CHRISTIE. F.R.8., R.A.8., late First 


atical Muster at the Ro’ Academ: ves | Residence, 


JXDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
and THE LINE.—Mr. WREN, M. «Christ's College, Cambridge, by 


(THE INDIAN and HOME CIVIL SERVICES, Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, and the Line. — CLASSES for Pupils for the above 
moderate.— Address, Maturmaticus, 14 Mount Street, for he he Terma 


RuGsY and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rey. G. F. 
HT, M.A., late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll. Cambridge, and Senior Assistant- 


Mester of Wellington College, and formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbu: receives s 
of Nine Years of Prepa ‘Admission to the Pubic Schools und 


Mss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES will REOPEN on Monday, October 2.—14 Radnor Place, Hyde Park, 


MISSES: A. & R. LEECH (late of Bel grave Cottage 
GENTE Street South. Chester Square) will REOPEN their SCHOOL. for é 


| Qa Y.—An ENGLISH LADY, ala one of the 
m Capitals, would be glad to take the Charge of ONE or TWO YOUNG 


LADIES, from October to May (or longer, if required to kducate ith 
under sn resident Governess, iby the best 
ia th. The highest references can be po and would L.M., care of 


essrs. Thresher & Glenny, 152 Strand, 


[HE Rev. J. J. MANLEY, M.A. 


_(Bronian), Graduate in 


ONE VACANCY. Addsese, Gotered Rectory, or Bia 


M.A., Pembroke College, Oxfurd, Rector of Liandough, near 
prepares few PUPILS for the Ua versity Examinations and for 


MADEIRA. .—FUNCHAL.—SANTA CLARA HOTEL and 
beautifully jews of the Sea and 


formerly 
Single Hoome, by an toate 


()XFORD EXAMINATIONS.—The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, 


[ 
| 
| 
| 
| = 


